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GET  IN... 
STRETCH  OUT. 


and  enjoy  a  great  new  ride! 


6-7T.  Z/./ff/. 


New  comfort  was  the  keynote  as  we  made 
plans  for  this  year's  Ford. 

Get  in  .  .  .  and  notice  how  easy  it  is  to  enter 
through  the  new  wide  doors!  Look  around 
.  .  .  through  windows  that  give  you  nearly  4 
square  feet  of  added  vision-area  in  each  194  I 
sedan! 

Stretch  out  ...  in  room  to  spare!  Seating 
width  has  been  increased  as  much  as  seven 
inches.  Greatest  knee-room  and  inside  length 
in  the  low-price  field. 

Then  take  the  road  and  test  the  ride  that 
has  been  one  of  the  motor-year's  most  talked- 
about  surprises!  A  soft,  steady,  gliding  ride 


that  takes  good  roads  or  bad  in  an  easy  and 
a  satisfying  new  kind  (if  stride.  And  notice 
the  new  quietness  of  this  big  Ford! 

You'll  find  news  at  your  Ford  dealer's  that 
is  really  worth  your  while!  News  in  comfort. 
News  in  value  and  smooth  performance.  And 
in  a  "deal"  that  you'll  find  easy  to  take! 

GET  THE  FACTS  AND  YOU'LL 
GET  A  FORD! 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


'O 


Industry's  No.  1  Job 


•  There  s probably  no  single  sub- 
ject attracting  more  interest  today 
than  our  National  Defense  program. 
Everyone  wants  to  know  the  prog- 
ress American  Industry  is  making 
in  producing  huge  stores  of  guns, 
planes,  ships,  tanks  and  munitions. 

•  Right  now,  several  of  our 
plants  are  working  at  top  speed 
producing  gun  equipment  and  other 
machines  which  you  would  never 
find  in  the  catalog  of  the  thousands 
of  products  we  manufacture.  And 
very  soon  our  production  facilities 
will  be  substantially  increased  with 
the  completion  of  fifteen  new  build- 
ings in  six  different  states. 

•  But  the  manufacture  of  these 
emergency  products  is  only  a  part 
of  the  equipment  our  company  is 
supplying.  The  electrical  products 
that  we  build  are  a  vital  necessity  in 
the  National  Defense  program.  Our 
long  experience  in  designing  and 
building  practically  every  known 
electrical  product  is  now  being 
utilized  to  the  limit  by  both  govern- 
ment and  industry  alike. 

•  Our  plants  are  working  night 


and  day  to  fill  orders  for  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  electrical  equip- 
ment—equipment such  as  turbines 
for  marine  service;  motors  and  con- 
trol equipment  for  cargo  ships; 
motors  and  generators  for  sub- 
marine tenders;  generators  and  X- 
Ray  equipment  for  the  Army;  radio 
equipment  for  all  the  Services;  Sea- 
drome contact  lights  for  naval  air 
bases;  distribution  and  instrument 
transformers  for  shipbuilding  yards. 
Then  there  are  ignitron  rectifiers, 
multiple  arc  welders,  meters,  light- 
ing equipment,  Micarta  and  scores 
of  other  products,  all  wanted  in  a 
hurry  by  other  manufacturers  who 
are  working  on  important  defense 
orders. 

•  In  addition  to  filling  these 
orders,  we  have  still  others  from 
the  more  than  100,000  dealers  and 
wholesalers  who  sell  our  home  elec- 
trical products  and  Mazda  Lamps. 

•  All  oj  these  are  orders  that 
must  be  filled.  Neither  we,  nor  any 
of  our  industry  partners,  can  afford 
to  permit  any  bottleneck  or  busi- 
ness stalemate  occur  because  of  lack 
of  the  equipment  that  we  supply. 
We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  even  greater  demands  will 
be  made  on  us  tomorrow. 

•  One  oj  the  most  important 
things  our  company  has  done  to 
assure  efficient  fulfillment  of  all 
these  demands  is  the  creation  of  an 
Emergency  Products  Division. 
Through  the  work  of  this  division 
we  are  maintaining  full  concentra- 
tion on  defense  problems,  but  in 
ways  that  least  affect  the  important 
production  of  our  regular  electrical 
lines. 

•  National  Defense  is  most  cer- 
tainly a  tall  order.  And  we  at  West- 
inghouse,  like  all  American  Indus- 
try, consider  it  the  most  important 
order  in  our  history. 


j^rom  tke 


TWELFTH  NIGHT  COMPANY 


Avery  Architectural  and  Fine  Arts  Library 
Gift  of  Seymour  B.  Durst  Old  York  Library 
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Approved  by  Theatre  Authority,  Inc. 
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The  New  Bayer  Aspirin  Easy-Opening  Tin 


THE  BAYER  COMPANY,  INC. 

170  VARICK  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  THEATRE  WING 

OF 

THE   BRITISH   WAR  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 


Rachel  Crothers,  President 
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Gertrude  Lawrence,  First  Vice-President 

Minnie  Dupree 
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Mrs.  Martin  Beck 

Dorothy  Sands 
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COMMITTEE 

Viola  Allen 
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Aline  Bernstein 

Doris  Keane 

Ruth  Chatterton 
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Press  Representative 
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MOTOR  FREIGHT 
ACCOUNTING 


jjVDtisrcv 


Above  ore  o  few  of  the  booklets  prepared  by 
the  Commercial  Research  Deportment  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


TO  AID  THE  FORWARD 
MARCH  OF  BUSINESS 


To  develop  more  effective  means  of  serving  all 
forms  of  business,  the  International  program  of 
progress  calls  for  constant  study  and  research. 

International  representatives  fully  realize  that 
every  individual  business  presents  an  individual 
management  problem — there  is  no  one  panacea 
for  all.  In  the  World  Headquarters  Building, 
therefore,  a  special  department,  known  as  the 
Commercial  Research  Department,  is  continu- 


ally working  toward  the  improvement  of  ac- 
counting and  statistical  methods  and  machines. 

This  department  is  working  in  cooperation  with 
banks  and  trust  companies,  utility  companies, 
oil  companies,  wholesalers,  retailers,  transporta- 
tion companies,  manufacturers,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  many  other  forms  of  business,  as 
well  as  federal,  state,  county  and  municipal 
governments. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


\H0  branch  offices  in  principal  cities 


AMERICAN  THEATRE  WING 

OF 

THE   BRITISH  WAR  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

INCORPORATED 


MEN'S  DIVISION 
EXECUTIVE  BOARD 


Gilbert  Miller,  Chairman 

Raymond  Massey 

Brooks  Atkinson 

Brock  Pemberton 

Ben  Boyar 

Arthur  Richman 

Eddie  Dowling 
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B.  G.  de  Sylva 

Max  Gordon 

Walter  Vincent 
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HONORARY 

COMMITTEE 

rticnarn  Alarich 

t^narles  IVlacArtnur 

1       1  All 

Kelcy  Allen 
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John  Anderson 

Guthrie  McClintic 

Maxwell  Anderson 
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S.  IV.  Behrman 
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Johnson  Briscoe 
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John  Mason  Brown 

Donald  Oenslager 

Otis  Chatfield-Taylor 

Laurence  Olivier 

Bobert  Chisholm 

Tom  Powers 

Noel  Coward 

Eduardo  Raquello 

John  Emery 

James  F.  Reilly 

Maurice  Evans 

Stanley  Ridges 

William  Gaxton 

John  Root 

Edmund  George 

Robert  Ross 

Frank  Gillmore 

Robert  Emmet  Sherwood 

John  Golden 

Otis  Skinner 

Harry  Wagstaff  Gribble 

Raymond  Sovey 

Walter  Hampden 

Ashton  Stevens 

Moss  Hart 

Paul  Streger 

Marcus  Heiman 

Frank  Sullivan 

Walter  Huston 

Deems  Taylor 

Bobert  Edmund  Jones 

Lawrence  Tibbett 

Dennis  King 

John  Van  Drutcn 

Bert  Lahr 

Lawrence  Langner 

Clifton  Webb 

Howard  Lindsay 

Sidney  Whipple 

Joshua  Logan 

Dwighl  Deere  Wiman 

Alfred  Lunt 

Alexander  Woollcott 
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THUMBS  UP  FOR  ELIZABETH  ARDEN  S  NEW  LIPSTICK  AND  NEwJfUlk  POLISH.  A  heavenly 
match  .  .  .  and  heavenly  is  their  effect ...  for  the  lipstkfkj'contains  a  secret  something 
to  keep  it  creamy,  to  make  ft  lobjk  luscious,  and  moist  on  your  lips  .  .  .  and  the  nail 
polish  contains  a  secret  something  to  keep  it  on  longer,  to  make  it  gleam  brighter, 
to  resist  chipping  and  cracking1.  Precious  pair,  the  two.  Use  them  always  together... 
right  now  in  Miss  Arden's  hauntingly  lovely  JEWH  TONES,  actually  matched  to  your 
own  vibrant  gems . . .  Elizabeth  Arden  li^stjjik,  1 .50 . . .  Elizabeth  Arden  Nail  Polish,  75c. 
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CARNIVAL  FOR  BRITAIN 


AMERICAN   THEATRE  WING 


PATRONS  AND  PATRONESSES 

MISS  RACHEL  CROTHERS — Chairman 


Mr.  Richard  Aldrich 

Miss  Viola  Allen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  Atkinson 

Miss  Talullah  Bankhead 

Miss  Ethel  Barrymore 

Mrs.  Martin  Beck 

Mrs.  Aline  Bernstein 

Mr.  Ben  Boyar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mason  Brown 

Mr.  Frank  Chapman 

Miss  Ilka  Chase 

Miss  Ruth  Chatterton 

Miss  Mady  Christians 

Miss  Ina  Claire 

Miss  Katharine  Cornell 

Miss  Jane  Cowl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddie  Dowling 

Miss  Edna  Ferber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jose  Ferrer 

Miss  Lynn  Fontanne 

Mr.  Sam  Forrest 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinton  Freedley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Gilmore 

Miss  Ruth  Gordon 

Miss  Helen  Hayes 

Mr.  Marcus  Heiman 

Miss  Theresa  Helburn 

Miss  Katharine  Hepburn 

Miss  Josephine  Hull 

Mr.  Chic  Johnson 

Mr.  Boris  Karloff 

Miss  Doris  Keane 


Mr.  Louis  Kronenberger 

Miss  Gertrude  Lawrence 

Miss  Auriol  Lee 

Mr.  Howard  Lindsay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lockridge 

Mr.  Alfred  Lunt 

Mr.  Bert  Lytell 

Mr.  Charles  MacArthur 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burns  Mantle 

Mr.  Guthrie  McClintic 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Massey 

Miss  Helen  Menken 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Merivale 

Mr.  Victor  Moore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  P.  Munsell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Oenslager 

Mr.  Ole  Olsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brock  Pemberton 

Miss  Antoinette  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  L.  Preminger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Rice 

Mr.  Arthur  Richman 

Miss  Mary  Ryan 

Mr.  Otis  Skinner 

Miss  Dorothy  Stickney 

Miss  Gladys  Swarthout 

Mr.  Ernest  Truex 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Vincent 

Miss  Margaret  Webster 

Mr.  Sidney  Whipple 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Deere  Wiman 

Miss  Peggy  Wood 

Mr.  Montr  Woollev 
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America's  Largest,  Fastest, 
Most  Luxurious  Liner  .  .  . 

The  New 

AMERICA 

Sails  March  7th  to 

California 


a 


Mexico 


s  s  WASHINGTON  sails  MARCH  28th 

r J^HE  famous  "Sunshine  Voyage" 
via  Havana,  Panama  Canal  and 
Acapulco  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  5500  Miles  around  America 
through  tropical  seas. 

One  Way  Ocean  —  One  Way  Rail  or 
Air  —  a  perfect  three-week  vacation 
around  and  across  America. 

Later  sailings:  April  18,  May  2,  May  23. 
From  California:  February  18,  March 
25,  April  15  and  May  6.  $250  up,  First 
Class;  $150  up,  Tourist  Cabin.  Rates 
slightly  higher  on  s  s  America. 


NO  PASSPORTS  OR 
VISAS  REOUIRED 
l-OR  U.  S.  CITIZENS 


s  s  WASHINGTON  sails  MARCH  8th 

on  a  12-day  Cruise  to  the 


West  Indies 


.  .  .  visiting  the  most  scenic  and  historic  of  Caribbean 
ports  —  San  Juan,  St.  Thomas,  Port  au  Prince,  and 
Havana.  4131  Miles.  Rates  as  low  as  S150.  Later  sail- 
ings: March  29,  April  12,  April  26,  May  10. 


For  complete  details,  consult  your  Travel  Agent  or 

U.  S.  Lines 


ONE  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Tel.  DIgby  4-5800 


1(» 
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"We  Shall  Not  Fail" 
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THE  BRITISH 
WAR  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
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Now  YOU  can  give  your 
skin  screen  star  care  — 
right  in  your  own  home 

Lovely  Loretta  Young  shows  you  just 
how  screen  stars  protect  million-dollar 
complexions.  Now  you  can  give  your 
skin  regular  beauty  facials  just  as  they 
do.  You'll  find  Active-Lather  Facials 
with  Lux  Toilet  Soap  remove  dust, 
dirt,  stale  cosmetics  thoroughly — 
help  you  keep  skin  smooth! 


Milder! 

Costly  Perfume! 
Pure! 

ACTIVE  lather! 

9  out  of  IO  Screen  Stars-clever  women  every where-use  it  to  protect  loveliness 
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"CARNIVAL  FOR  BRITAIN" 

THE  BRITISH  WAR  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

HONORARY  PATRONS 

Their  Excellencies,  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Halifax 

PATRONS  AND  PATRONESSES 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Abbott 

Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Adee 

Mr.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Alexander 

Mr.  Frank  Altschul 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Ames 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Angell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Anson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.-  Robert  R.  Appleby 

Mrs.  Michael  Arlen 

Mrs.  William  Armour 

Mr.  George  N.  Armsby 

Mrs.  Huntington  Astor 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Auchincloss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Auchincloss 

Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Auchincloss 

Mrs.  John  Hone  Auerbach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merlin  H.  Aylesworth 

Mr.  Jules  S.  Bache 

Mrs.  Stevens  Baird,  2nd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Cecil  Baker 

Mrs.  George  F.  Baker 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Hal  die  in 

Mrs.  Thomas  Bancroft 

Mrs.  Henry  Barkhorn 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  M.  Barlow 

Hon.  Bruce  Barton 

Mr.  Charles  Baskerville 

Mrs.  J.  Philip  Benkard 

Mrs.  Irving  Berlin 

Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Bingham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine 

Mrs.  Myra  A.  Blakeslee 

Mrs.  Anthony  A.  Bliss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rene  Boel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Boomer 

Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Borg 

Mrs.  Barnes  Bourdelle 

Major  Edtvard  Bowes 

Mr.  George  A.  Braga 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Breed 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Brokaw 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  M.  Brown 

Mrs.  Barrett  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Brown 


MRS.  WINTHROP  W.  ALDRICH,  Chairman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Broivnell 

Mr.  Mortimer  IS.  Buckner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  P.  Budd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Bulkier 

Mr.  Charles  Butler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Sir  Gerald  and  Lady  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Donald  Campbell 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Carpenter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Carstairs 

Mrs.  J.  Graham  Carswell 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Carter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  C.  Cartier 

Mrs.  Guy  Fairfax  Cary 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Piatt  Caulkins 

Mr.  William  M.  Chadbourne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Gerry  Chadwick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Stuyvesant  Chanter 

Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Choate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendon  Chubb 

Mrs.  Cameron  Clark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Balfour  Clark 

Mr.  M.  W.  Clement 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Colefax 

Mr.  S.  Sloan  Colt 

Mrs.  R.  W .  Cornelison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Cowles 

Mrs.  W.  Murray  Crane 

Mrs.  Gladys  Crocker-Ashe 

Mrs.  Eliot  Cross 

Mrs.  John  W.  Cross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Cushman 

Mr.  John  M.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Davis 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Paul  Debevoise 

Mr.  William  Adams  Delano 

Mrs.  Morris  de  Peyster 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Dietz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Dillon 

Mrs.  Dewees  W.  Dilworth 

Mr.  Cleveland  E.  Dodge 

Mr.  Gayer  G.  Dnminick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Draper 

Miss  Ruth  Draper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Biddle  Duke 

Mr.  Gano  Dunn 


Mrs.  Wells  P.  Eagleton 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Elliman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  S.  Ellsworth 

Mrs.  Granville  T.  Emmet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Farish 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Field 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Filley 

Mrs.  Reginald  Fincke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Forsyth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  C.  Foy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Foye 

Mrs.  L.  Henry  Fradkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Eraser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Horace  Gallatin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Van  Mess  Gambrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Artemus  L.  Gates 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gehle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  D.  Gibson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Garfield  Gifford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Gimbel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Goelet 

Countess  of  Gosford 

Mr.  Eugene  G.  Grace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Grimm 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  Haggard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  Van  B.  Hale 

Mrs.  Morgan  Hamilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  H.  Hammond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Hanes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Harkness 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Roland  Harriman 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Harrison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Summers  Hawley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  H.  Hays 

Mrs.  H.  Nugent  Head 

Mrs.  William  R.  Hearst 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  V.  Heely 

Mrs.  Parmely  W.  Herrick 

Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Hess 

Mrs.  Christian  R.  Holmes 

Mrs.  Alexandre  Hoppin 

Mrs.  G.  Beekman  Hoppin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W alter  Hoving 

Mrs.  William  Deering  Howe 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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You  can  find  Beauty 


AT   715   FIFTH  AVENUE 


THROUGH  THE  POLAROID  LENS  — 

salon-staff  experts  can  analyze 
your  complexion,  recommend 
the  proper  care  for  your  par- 
ticular skin. 


WITH  A  LITHE  LINE  —  Exclusive 
"Lithe  Line"  exercises  slim 
down  hips,  give  a  small,  grace- 
ful waist,  trim  diaphragm. 


AT  YOUR  FINGERTIPS  — A  finger- 
tip masque  for  nails  that  chip 
or  split,  and  the  perfection  of 
Helena  Rubinstein  manicure. 


IN  THE  ZURICH  ROOM  — At  lunch- 
eons where  only  Food  for 
Beauty  (fruits  and  vegetables) 
...  is  served  deliciously. 


A  DAY  OF  BEAUTY 


One  whole  day  devoted  to  your  beauty 
in  the  Helena  Rubinstein  Salon.  You'll 
feel  so  luxurious  ...  so  rested  .  .  . 
your  friends  will  tell  you,  "You've  never 
looked  so  lovely." 

Helena  Rubinstein's  unique  treatments, 
prescribed  by  experts  especially  for  you 
— your  face,  your  figure,  your  hair*, 
your  hands,  your  nails  —  will  transform 
you  from  tip  to  toe.  You'll  walk  out  feel- 
ing so  much  better .  .  .  looking  more  radi- 
antly beautiful  than  you  ever  dreamed 
could  be  possible. 

You  can  also  take  any  of  these  remark- 
able treatments  individually  .  .  .  but  the 
entire  Day  of  Beauty  is  the  most  profit- 
able and  delightful  investment  you  could 
make. 

*  Not  pictured  here  is  the  famous  Hair  Salon 
where,  either  in  the  complete  Day  of  Beauty 
or  individually,  the  staff  of  brilliant  hair 
stylists  will  give  you  a  Forecast  Coiffure  —  a 
festive  new  coiffure  —  your  own  individual 
forecast  of  Spring.  To  awaken  your  scalp  and 
hair  to  new  beauty,  the  "Dynamic"  Scalp 
Treatment. 


For  appointments  phone 

ELdorado  5-2I00 

Pictures  courtesy  of  Town  and  Country  Maga- 
zine and  Miss  Edith  Atwater,  star  of  "The 
Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner." 


helena  rubinstein 


715  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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THE  BRITISH  WAR  RELIEF  SOCIETY 


Mrs.  Allston  Iselin 

Miss  Louise  M.  Iselin 

Mrs.  Lewis  Iselin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Donnell  Iselin 

Mrs.  Henry  James 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Jameson 

Mrs.  Walter  Kidde 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  R.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  O.  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Hermann  Kinnicut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Kingsmill 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  W.  Thorn  Kissel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Lancey  Kountze 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Ladd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lamont 

Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Lanier 

Mrs.  Lewis  Henry  Lapham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lasker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  I.  Laughlin 

Mr.  Gaston  Luuryssen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Leeh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lehman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Leib 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Leonard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Leonard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Little 

Mrs.  Allen  Livingston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodhue  Livingston 

Mr.  Wilton  Lloyd-Smith 

Mr.  William  Goadby  Loew 

Madame  Aimee  Lopes  de  Sottomaior 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lowell 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Luce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  McCain 

Mrs.  Alexander  Angus  McDonell 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mclnnerney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  McLanahan 

Mrs.  Pratt  McLane 

Mrs.  Stafford  McLean 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Decio  de  Paula  Machado 

Mrs.  Norman  E.  Mack 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Mack,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Marshall 

Mr.  Bradley  Martin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon  Marvin 

Mr.  George  H.  Mead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Mead 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Mendl 

Countess  Mercati 

Mr.  Charles  Garrison  Meyer 

Mr.  Clarence  G.  Michalis 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Milbank 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Milbank 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Miller 

Mrs.  G.  Macculloch  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wise  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerrish  Milliken 

Mrs.  Ogden  L.  Mills 

Mrs.  David  M.  Milton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Minor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Ledyard  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Moore 

Mrs.  Victor  Morawetz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  Morgan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dave  Hennen  Morris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Spencer  Morris 

Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Morrow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Mortimer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ector  O.  Munn 

Mrs.  William  Starr  Myers 

Mr.  Conde  Nast 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Nichol 

Mrs.  G.  Kingsley  Noble 

Mrs.  William  S.  Norton 

Mrs.  Jay  O'Brien 

Mr.  Floyd  B.  Odium 

Mrs.  Hortense  M.  Odium 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Perry  Osborn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Church  Osborn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Osborn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Page 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Paley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  I.  Parkinson 

Mr.  Morehead  Patterson 

Mrs.  Adolph  Pavenstedt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Pennoyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Walter  Phelps 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Lowe  Pierrepont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicis  E.  Pierson 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Pirie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Polk 

Mrs.  James  P.  Polk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  Porter 

Mrs.  George  B.  Post 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  Potter 

Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Pratt 

Mrs.  John  T.  Pratt 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Prince,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Grafton  H.  Pyne 

Mrs.  Percy  Rivington  Pyne 

Mrs.  Emmet  A.  Quarles 

Mrs.  Kobbe  Rand 

Mrs.  Laurance  B.  Rand 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Randolph 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Renshaw 

Mr.  Stanley  Resor 

Lady  Ribblesdale 

Dr.  A.  Hamilton  Rice 

Miss  Ruth  Richards 

Mrs.  Henderson  Robb 

Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Robertson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd 

Mr.  H.  Pendleton  Rogers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  P.  Rogers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Roosevelt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  T.  Rosen 

Mrs.  Moretz  Rosenthal 

Baron  and  Baroness  Eugene  de  Rothschild 

Mrs.  J.  Robert  Rubin 

Mrs.  Marie  Johnson  Russell 

Mrs.  John  Barry  Ryan 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Sage 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Sampson 

Miss  Gertrude  Sampson 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Sargent 

Mrs.  E.  Whitney  Satterlee 

Mr.  John  Mortimer  Schiff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evander  B.  Schley 

Mrs.  Reeve  Schley 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Schmidlapp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Schoellkopf 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Scott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynde  Selden 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Shearn 

Mrs.  James  Rockwell  Sheffield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Shepard 

Mrs.  Herbert  Shipman 

Miss  Louise  Shugard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Simpson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Nelson  Slater 

Mrs.  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sloane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Alexander  Smith 

Mrs.  J.  Bar  stow  Smull 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Palen  Snmv 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Stanley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Rhinelander  Stewart 

Miss  Ruth  Stillman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Stralem 

Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Straus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  S.  Sunderland 

Mrs.  Huntington  Tappin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigourney  Thayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griswold  A.  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  B.  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Thomson 

Mr.  R.  E.  Tomlinson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Tweed 

Miss  Ruth  V.  Twombly 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt 

Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt 

Mr.  R.  Van  Der  Woude 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Vietor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel 

Mrs.  John  S.  Wagner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  M.  Warburg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Warburg 

Mr.  Louis  R.  Wasey 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Waters 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Watson  Webb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Weekes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Weicker 

Madame  Aliki  Diplarakos  Weiller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Weld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Weld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Welldon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Whitehouse 

Miss  Sarah  O.  Whitlock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Whitridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Widener 

Mrs.  Harrison  Williams 

Mrs.  Wendell  L.  Willkie 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Wilmerding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Wiman 

Miss  Jessie  L.  W inkworth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rogers  Winthrop 

Sir  William  Wiseman 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Wonham 

Mrs.  Edith  Elmer  Wood 
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With  the 


MAURICE  EVAN 


Your  local  chapter  of  British  War  Relief  is 
now  selling  phonograph  recordings  of  Shake- 
speare's "England  Speeches"  performed  by 
Maurice  Evans  on  this  program  .  .  price  $1.00 
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"These  clandestine  meetings  are  getting  on  my  nerves.  Roclmon 


L9 


Gompliments  of 


AUTO-ORDNANCE 
CORPORATION 


m  anufacturers  of 
§fhe  cJhornpson  Submachine  Qua 


TOMMY  GUN 


♦ 


BRIDGEPORT,  CDNN. 
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1 

Install  em  in  every  post  office  in  the  country.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  and  I  guarantee  inside  of  a  vear  your  tax  worries 

will  be  over! 


Naval,  Military,  Merchant  Marine  and 
Aeronautical  Equipment 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  Inc. 

MANHATTAN  BRIDGE  PLAZA 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


■2\ 


The  sock  of  the  well-dressed  man...  knitted 
in  the  U.S.A.  ...  on  imported  English  Rib 
Machines  .  .  .  There  is  an  Intern/oven 
Ribbed  sock  for  every  occasion  .  .  .  from 
the  'very  fine  ribbed  Formal  Sock  to  the 
•wide  and  fancy  ribbed  socks  for  Country 
and  Sports  Wear. 


^)  1941  Interwoven  Stocking  Company 


ilk  Lest  wishes  to 


men  can 


^Jlieat 


re  s 


Carnival  for  Britain 


j^rom  tlie 

Helen  Hayes  Theatre' 


sponsored  L 


Liptom's  Tea 


CBS    •    Sundays    '    8  P. 
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here  is  no  compliment  more 
charming  than  an  invitation  to 
Louis  XIV  .  .  .  where  dining 
is  ever  a  completely  satisfying 
experience. 

Luncheon  prix  fixe,  $1.50.  Pre-theatre  dinner  (from  6  p.  m.) 
$2.00.  Also  a  la  carte.  William  Adler  and  his  Continental  Violin 
nightly  except  Sundays.  Phone  Circle  6-5800  for  Reservations. 
Jacques  Bonaudi,  Manager. 

15  WEST  49  STREET  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 


a  Die  for  two 

t  tk 

Jlce 


euvie 


•  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
can  you  dine  like  this!  Snugly  set  at  the  'foot  of 
Radio  City's  soaring  towers  are  two  remarkable 
restaurants  .  .  .  with  gay  murals  by  -famous  artists 
.  .  .  the  airy  cheer  of  a  Swiss  chalet  .  .  .  and  huge 
panorama  windows  overlooking  the  ice-rink.  As 
you  linger  over  luncheon,  dinner,  tea  or  a  cock- 
tail .  .  .  you  watch  with  delight  a  merry  throng 
of  skaters  .  .  .  skimming  gaily  by  in  one  con- 
tinuous "ice  revue".  English  Grill  —  a  la  carte 
service,  tempting  charcoal  broils,  luncheon  entrees 
from  50c.  Cafe  Francais  —  delicious  French  specialties,  luncheon  from 
$1.25,  dinner  from  $1.50.  Convenient  to  theatres. 

ft     ft     ft ft 

FOR  FUN  AND  FIGURE  .  .  .  SKATE!  It's  healthful  and  invigorating  to  skate 
outdoors  at  Rockefeller  Center.  Five  sessions  daily,  10:30  a.  m.  to  I  1.00  p.  m. 
Admission  75c.  Children  under  12,  50c.  Music.  Snack  bar.  Instruction.  Skates 
and  lockers  to  rent.  Circle  6-5800. 


OUTDOOR  ICE 


SKATING 


POND 


ENGLISH  GRILL 
CAFE  FRANCAIS 

LOWER  PLAZA 
ROCKEFELLER    CENTER,    N.  Y. 
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Contractors  to  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  and  Aircraft  Engine  Builders 


136   WEST  52nd  STREET,   NEW  YORK,   NEW  YORK 
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American  Theatre  Wing 

The  British  War  Relief  Society  Incorporated 

RESUME  OF  FIRST  YEAR'S  ACTIVITIES  OF  AMERICAN  THEATRE  WING 


THE  American  Theatre  Wing  was  organized  a  year  ago 
by  Rachel  Crothers  to  unite  the  people  of  the  theatre  to 
aid  in  war  relief  work.  Twenty-three  years  have  passed  since 
the  last  World  War  when  many  of  the  same  women,  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Crothers,  and  calling  themselves  the 
Stage  Women's  War  Relief,  raised  nearly  $7,000,000  and 
shipped  abroad  over  100,000  surgical  dressing  and  hospital 
supply  items. 

In  January,  1940,  the  American  Theatre  Wing  was  fur- 
nished with  a  workroom  at  Rockefeller  Plaza  by  their  parent 
organization,  the  Allied  Relief  Fund,  which  has  now  been 
amalgamated  with  The  British  War  Relief  Society.  With  a 
membership  numbering  over  2,000  men  and  women  of  the 
theatre,  radio  and  screen,  their  activities  have  outgrown  their 
present  quarters  and  they  will  be  housed  in  a  larger  workroom 
and  executive  office  at  730  Fifth  Avenue,  under  the  same  roof 
as  The  British  War  Relief  Society. 

During  the  past  year  the  principal  contributions  from  the 
American  Theatre  Wing  to  Britain  have  included  4  ambu- 
lances, 3  Mobile  Feeding  Kitchens,  $4,000  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Fund,  36,000  sewn  and  knitted  garments,  50,000 
new  and  used  articles  of  clothing,  $1,714  for  children's 
shelters,  $1,500  for  blankets,  $1,100  for  children's  cots  and 
$1,300  for  hospital  bed  equipment.  The  American  Theatre 
Wing  has  also  donated  $1,000  to  the  British  Actors'  Orphan- 
age Fund,  which  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  over  sixty 
orphaned  children  to  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  articles 
of  clothing,  the  450  cases  which  have  been  shipped  from  the 
workroom  contained  gauze,  hundreds  of  cakes  of  soap  and 
comfort  kits  for  the  wounded  in  hospitals.  These  articles  have 
been  distributed  in  England  through  agencies  approved  by  the 
U.  S.  State  Department  and  their  receipt  has  been  officially 
acknowledged  from  England. 

That  the  work  of  the  Wing  is  appreciated  is  further  at- 
tested by  the  following: 

Excerpt  from  a  private  letter: 

London,  September  9,  1940. 

"We  got  a  grand  box  from  the  American  Theatre  Wing. 
The  clothes  are  fust  what  we  wanted — so  if  you  could  send 
some  more  cases  for  goodness  sake  do  ...  so  many  of  our 
people  bombed  out  of  house  and  home.  It  is  devastating  how 
one  loses  everything  in  one  fell  swoop." 


Letter  from  the  Hon.  Sec.  Nora  E.  Shaw  of  the  Soldier's, 
Sailor's  and  Airmen's  Families  Association,  57  Cadogan 
Square,  London,  S.W.I.,  England: 

October  22,  1940. 
"Your  quite  magnificent  case  of  clothing  has  just  been 
unpacked  by  us.  I  can  assure  you  many  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light came  from  the  un packers  as  useful  and  excellent  garment 
after  garment  was  taken  out.  The  tax  on  our  resources  is  tre- 
mendous .  .  .  so  very  many  victims  of  air  raids,  dependents 
of  our  fighting  men  without  clothes.  Will  you  please  thank 
all  who  are  responsible  for  the  noble  gift." 

*  *  * 

Quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  Lady  Ward,  Chairman 
of  the  Allocation  Committee  of  the  Personal  Service  League 
in  London: 

December  30,  1940. 
"1  must  tell  you  what  a  lovely  mixed  consignment  of  used 
and  new  clothing  we  are  unpacking  contributed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Theatre  Wing.  I  have  never  seen  such  lovely  clothes  .  .  . 
they  are  beautiful  quality  and  so  well  packed.  I  hope  you  can 
let  whoever  is  responsible  for  this  particular  shipment  know 
what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to  handle  it." 

*  *  * 

Quotation  from  a  letter  to  Constance  Collier  written  by 
Constance  Milne  Gaskell: 

London,  November  8,  1940. 
"I  am  commanded  by  Queen  Mary  to  tell  the  members  of 
'The  American  Theatre  Wing'  how  deeply  Her  Majesty  ap- 
preciates the  splendid  work  they  are  doing  to  help  Great 
Britain  in  her  desperate  struggle  to  save  the  liberty  of  the 
world." 

*  *  * 

RADIOGRAM 
R.  C.  A.  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 
*  K619  LONDON  19  27  1639 
LC  AMERICAN  THEATRE  WING 
30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK 

MARVELOUS  COATS  JUST  ARRIVED  BITTER 
WEATHER 

SOLDIERS  SAILORS  AIRMENS 
FAMILIES  ASSOCIATION 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  THEATRE  IS  UNITED  TO  HELP  BRITAIN  NOW 
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NIGHT  FALLS  ON  LONDON 


Air-Raid  Shelters  Need  Aid  to  Combat  Hard  Conditions 

r  1 1  HE  cold,  hard  floor  of  a  subway  station  is  home  and  bed  tonight  for  thousands  in  London.  As 
they  lie  packed  like  cargo  in  a  ship's  hold,  the  night  is  grim  and  harsh  for  them.  Aching  bodies, 
worry  and  anxiety,  trouble  their  uneasy  sleep. 

The  poorest  of  us  in  America  can  sleep  in  a  bed  tonight.  Most  of  us  have  all  the  basic  comfort 
man  needs  for  contentment.  Can  we  look  at  the  spectacle  pictured  in  the  photograph  above  and  not 
be  moved  to  a  fine  anger  that  these  things  should  persist,  night  after  painful  night? 

Those  herded  men  and  women  and  their  sons  and  daughters  can  take  it.  They  are  taking  it.  But 
it  needn't  be  so  rough.  We  can  do  something  about  it.  A  couple  of  dollars,  for  example,  will  buy  a 
blanket.  You  can  buy  a  blanket,  or  possibly  a  dozen,  or  even  a  hundred. 

Betterment  of  shelter  conditions  is  today  one  of  the  most  pressing  objectives  of  The  British 
War  Relief  Society.  Let  us  be  generous,  and  quickly!  Shelters  need  rubber  ground  blankets,  mat- 
tresses, cots,  kerosene  stoves,  thermos  bottles,  hot  water  bottles. 

We  Americans  have  a  chance  now  to  do  something  about  this.  Will  we  let  the  chance  slip  by? 
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HE  British  War  Relief  Society  is  the  largest  organization  in  the  United  States  organized  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  relief  in  Britain. 


From  generous  contributors  the  Society  has  received  more  than  $5,750,000  in  cash  donations 
and  has  more  than  600  committees  actively  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  British  War  Relief  Society  does  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  with 
which  it  has  a  close  and  co-operative  understanding.  The  American  Red  Cross  now  takes  care  of  the 
requirements  of  the  British  Red  Cross,  which,  by  its  charter,  is  limited  to  aiding  wounded  com- 
batants or  civilians  wounded  by  combatant  action.  The  American  Red  Cross  also  furnishes  in  part 
some  of  the  needs  of  certain  governmental  agencies,  including  the  Women's  Voluntary  Services  and. 
in  addition,  takes  care  of  the  shipment  of  all  medical  and  hospital  supplies,  surgical  instruments, 
vitamin's,  etc.,  for  the  British  Hospitals  Association. 

The  British  War  Relief  Society  endeavors  to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  all  major  organizations 
in  Britain,  including  those  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  fighting  forces;  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tressed civilians,  evacuees,  and  refugees  who  have  lost  all  through  enemy  action;  for  the  care  of 
men  who  have  been  blinded  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and,  in  fact,  strives  to  aid  all  the  specific  relief 
agencies  covering  the  various  fields  of  need. 

Britain's  most  urgent  needs  today  are  equipment  for  air  raid  shelters,  blankets,  cots,  rubber 
ground  blankets,  mattresses,  stoves,  thermos  flasks;  Mobile  Feeding  Kitchens;  warm  winter  clothing 
for  men.  women  and  children;  first  aid  equipment  for  rescue  ships;  medical  supplies;  and  knitted 
goods. 

In  addition  to  money  cabled  to  Britain,  The  British  War  Relief  Society  has  furnished  100 
ambulances  and  160  ambulances  on  behalf  of  other  organizations;  21  X-ray  units;  a  complete  mobile 
field  X-ray  unit;  equipment  and  supplies  for  9,000  hospital  beds  costing  $360,000;  5,100  cots,  with 
bedding,  for  air-raid  shelters;  57,500  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes.  It  has  also  ordered  to  date  596  Mobile 
Feeding  Kitchens,  including  trailer  units,  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

The  British  War  Relief  Society  has  also  furnished  and  is  maintaining  260  ambulances,  mobile 
surgical  units,  first-aid  vans  and  personnel  wagons,  which  are  operated  by  the  Society's  affiliate, 
American  Ambulance,  Great  Britain;  it  has  also  provided  $155,300  for  the  support  of  the  American 
Hospital  in  Britain,  Ltd.,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wallace  H.  Cole,  with  a  staff  of  29  American 
surgeons  and  nurses. 

The  Society,  which,  in  common  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  enjoys  free  shipping  facilities 
from  the  British  Ministry  of  Shipping,  has  shipped  for  its  own  account  and  for  other  relief  organi- 
zations more  than  22,000  large  packing  cases  of  warm  clothing,  new  and  used,  and  woolen  knitted 
goods,  and  has  given  out  more  than  400,000  pounds  of  wool  to  be  knitted  by  its  supporters. 

Overhead  expense  of  The  British  War  Relief  Society  has  totaled  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the 
cash  contributions  received  and  less  than  5  per  cent  of  contributions  of  all  kinds.  The  members  of 
the  Executive  and  Administrative  Committees  and  the  executive  officers  are  all  volunteers,  serving 
without  remuneration,  and  nearly  all  of  those  working  on  behalf  of  the  Society  throughout  the 
U.  S.  A.  are  also  volunteers. 
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V 


PLANES  for  BRITAIN 

Eastern  Air  Lines  is  proud  to  announce 
that  a  short  time  ago  it  sold  10  Douglas 
1 4-place  transports  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  they  have  already  been  placed 
in  service  in  Australia. 


Sjienftktte 


INCORPORATED 


Sole  Authorized  Manufacturers  of 
Compacts  and  Cigarette  Cases  for  The 
British  War  Relief  Society  Incorporated. 
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DWICHT  DEERE  WIMAN 
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^~J°  all  °f  you  who  have  lielped 
to  mahe  this  (Carnival  for  Britain  what  it  is  .  .  .  the 
artists,  the  staff,  orchestra  and  staae  crew  of  IQadio  C^ity 
■^Jdall,  and  to  all  of  you  who  are  here  to  enjoy 
this  splendid  aesture  of  tlie  ^American  ^Jhieatre  .  .  . 
should  lihe  to  express  my  heartfelt  aratitude. 

^Jhrou^h   your  cooperation,    life  for  tliousands   in  the 
cold  dampness  of  Britain  s  air  raid  slielters  will  he  made 
hearahle,  a  little  more  pleasant. 


utile  more  bearable,  a  little  more  pleasan 

^Jhianh  you, 

QdU  Witter, 

a 


airman 
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CompLvd,  of 

LADY  IN  THE  DARK"  COMPANY 


Sam  H.  Harris 
Moss  Hart 
Kurt  Weil 
Ira  Gershwin 
Hassard  Short 
Maurice  Abravanel 
Gertrude  Lawrence 
Margaret  Dale- 
Natalie  Schaf'cr 
Evelyn  Wyckotf 
Virginia  Peine 
Jeanne  Shelby 
Ann  Lee 
Jane  Gordon 
Victor  Mature 
Danny  Kaye 
Bert  Lytell 
Macdonald  Carey 
Donald  Randolph 
Dan  Harden 
Robert  Edwards 
Davis  Cunningham 
Edward  Trevor 

THE  ALBERTINA 
RASCH  DANCERS 


Dorothy  Byrd 
Audrey  Costello 
Patricia  Deering 
June  MacLaren 
Beth  Nichols 
Wana  Wennerholm 
Margaret  Westberg 


Jerome  Andrews 
Nelson  Barclift 
George  Bockman 
Andre  Charise 
Fred  Hearn 
William  Howell 
John  Sweet 


Eric  Schneider 

THE  CHORAL 
Hazel  Edwards  Eric  Brotherson 


Carol  Deis 
Jean  Cumming 
Catherine  Conrad 
Gedda  Petry 
June  Rutherford 
Florence  Wyman 


Max  Edwards 
Len  Frank 
Gordon  Gifford 
Manfred  Hecht 
William  Marel 
Larry  Seigle 


Harold  Simmons 


Settings  designed  by  Harry  Horner 
Modern  Gowns  by  Hattii:  Carnegie 
Costumes  by  Irene  Sharaff 

STAFF 

Morris  Jacobs   General  Manager 

John  H.  Potter  Company  Manager 

Ben  Kornzweig  Press  Representative 

Myra  Hampton  Streger  Casting  Director 

John  Kennedy   General  Stage  Manager 

Bernard  Hart  Stage  Manager 

John  McCahill  Assistant  Stage  Manager 

Frank  Spencer  Assistant  Stage  Manager 

Ward  Tallmon   Assistant  Stage  Manager 

ORCHESTRA 

B.  Listengart  S.  Peuseur 

M.  Stonzek  L.  Azzara 

J.  Carr  A.  Singer 

L.  Pagano  B.  Richterman 

D.  Lc  Winter  S.  Raperman 

A.  StumkofT  M.  Small 

I.  Finkstein  P.  Siebeneichen 

P.  Morrell  G.  Epstein 

M.  Friedental 

STAGE  CREW 

Robert  Ritchie  Master  Carpenter 

Lew  Riley  Ray  Van  Beuren 

Peter  Joe  Herbert  Hamilton 

Otto  Diehl  Master  Electrician 

George  Salthouse  Edward  Vorbeck 

George  Rudolph  Michael  Bernstein 

Archie  Cohen 

Sam  Roseman  Property  Master 

George  Sennfelder  Arthur  Denham 

Jennie  Fuld  Wardrobe  Mistress 

Max  Herman  Lou  Mathews 

THE  CHILDREN 
Anne  Bracken  Lois  Volkman 

Sally  Ferguson  Kenneth  Casey 

Ellie  Lawes  Robert  Lee 

Joan  Lawes  Warren  Mills 

Jacqueline  Macmillan       George  Ward 
William  Welsh 
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Freedom  of  Speech 


FOREWORD 

BY  RACHEL  CROTHERS 

President  American  Theatre  Wing 

TWENTY  years  ago  the  people  of  the  American  Theatre  raised  just  short  of  seven 
million  dollars  for  war  relief,  through  their  own  organization,  and  one  year  ago 
picked  up  the  threads  of  this  work  and  have  gone  forward  in  much  the  old  way,  doing 
the  things  other  such  organizations  do  and  some  things  which  are  the  especial  gift  and 
province  of  the  actor. 

This  time  we  have  another  generation  in  our  ranks,  and  this  time  we  are: 

The  American  Theatre  Wing 
of 

The  British  W  ar  Relief  Society 

The  relationship  between  these  two  organizations  is  a  very  happy  and  successful 
one  and  the  Theatre  Wing  is  proud  to  give  the  entire  proceeds  of  this  benefit  to  The 
British  War  Relief  Society  to  spend  in  our  common  cause,  aid  to  Britain. 

This  Carnival  of  the  Theatre  is  arranged  and  staged  by  the  Men's  Division  of  the 
American  Theatre  Wing.  Gilbert  Miller  is  its  chairman  and  the  members  of  its  execu- 
tive board  are:  Brooks  Atkinson,  Eddie  Dowling,  Vinton  Freedley,  Sam  H.  Harris. 
George  S.  Kaufman,  Raymond  Massey,  Brock  Pemberton.  Arthur  Richman.  Lee  Shn- 
bert.  B.  G.  de  Sylva,  Walter  Vincent  and  John  C.  Wilson. 

The  one  purpose  of  The  Wing  is  to  use  the  united  power  of  the  theatre  to  do 
its  share  of  the  grim  work  America  has  ahead  of  it — to  help  England  stop  the  evil 
which  is  now  stalking  the  earth — and  to  save  civilization  for  all  time. 
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CARNIVAL  : 


1.  OVERTURE  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erno  Rapee,  Conductor 

2.  OPENING  ADDRESS— W.G.  Van  Schm us 

3.  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Corps  de  Ballet  "Invitation  to  the  Dance" 

Music  by  Von  Weber 

Soloists:  Marie  Grimaldi,  Nicholas  Daks 

Choreography  by  Florence  Rogge 

4.  Gertrude  Lawrence  "A  Lady  in  the  Dark" 

5.  Boris  Karloff 

6.  "WHEN  THAT  MAN  IS  DEAD  AND  GONE"  By  Irving  Berlin 

Sung  by:  St.  Elmo  Johnson  Choir;  Edward  Matthews,  Soloist 

(The  Committee  extends  its  thanks  to  Air.  Berlin  for  permission  to  use  this 

number.) 

Lindy  Hoppers 

7.  Walter  Huston  (rf&ye/tf) • 

8.  Lanny  Ross 

9.  Maurice  Evans  Excerpts  from  "Richard  II"  and  "Henry  V" 

{Musical  accompaniment  by  Lehman  Engel) 

• 

10.  RAVEL'S  "BOLERO"     Anton  Dolin,  Larry  Adler 

(Courtesy  of  Durand  &  Co.,  Paris;  Ellson-Vogel  Co., 
Philadelphia,  copyright  owners) 

11.  Fred  Allen 

12.  "INFORMATION  PLEASE" 

Messrs.  Deems  Taylor,  John  Kieran,  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
Oscar  Levant  and  Guest  Star  (C/itton  Fadfmon) 

(By  courtesy  of  Dan  Golenpaul) 

13.  Olsen  and  Johnson 

14.  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THEIR  CAREERS 

Peggy  Wood 

William  Gaxton  and  Victor  Moore  ^ 
George  Burns  and  Gracie  Allen  (fihfClifj. 

Vera  Zorina  ' 
"FOG" 

A  song  poem  by  John  LaTouche — Music  by  Vernon  Duke 
Choreography  by  George  Balanchine 
Danny  Kaye 
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IDAY  MIDNIGHT 
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15.  The  DeMarcos  \  Levits  y  Waltz 

/  Begin  the  Beguine    by  Cole  Porter 

16.  Arthur  Treacher 

17.  Gracie  Fields 

(Miss  Fields  appears  by  courtesy  of  the  English  Speaking  Union) 
Accompanist:  Harry  Parr-Davis 

18.  Brock  Pemberton 

19.  AN  AFTERNOON  IN  THE  PARK 

Ethel  Merman,  Howard  Lindsay,  Joe  Cook,  Ethel  Waters 

20.  Bill  Robinson 

21.  "BALLAD  FOR  AMERICANS" 

Lyrics  by  John  LaTouche — Music  by  Earl  Robinson 

Ray  Middleton,  Soloist 

The  Rutgers  University  Glee  Club 
(F.  Austin  Walter,  Director) 
The  Lynn  Murray  Choir 

The  St.  Elmo  Johnson  Choir 
(Edward  Matthews,  Soloist) 

(Orchestration  courtesy  of  Robbins  Music  Corp.) 

(Costumes  courtesy  of  Eaves  Costume  Co.  and  Brooks  Costume  Co.) 

(Assistant  on  production,  Jane  Goodwin) 

22.  GRAND  FINALE 

(a)  The  Yonkers  Kiltie  Band 

Pipe  Major,  Andrew  Grieve 
Secretary,  Neil  K.  Kennedy 

(b)  Color  Guard  of  the  British  Great  War  Veterans 
of  America 

Dr.  Woodruff  Law  Post,  President 

(c)  Military  Tap — Rockettes 

Number  directed  by  Gene  Snyder 

(d)  Gracie  Fields  "There'll  Always  Be  an  England" 

Helen  Hayes,  Monty  Wooley,  Oswald  Marshall 

(e)  Ensemble 

Seated  at  tables  are  48  long-stemmed  American  Beauties  from  the  hothouse  of  John  Powers. 
Those  who  don't  look  like  Powers'  models  are  overflow  customers  at  $25  per. 
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Compliments  of 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 
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^kcwvi  Sfebied  £Ra^cn  £fi€i6/wc& 

Soft  little  jacket  dress  for  Spring-time.  Of  a  Crown  Tested  Rayon  sheer  crepe, 
sure  to  clean  beautifully,  and  wear  well.  Identified  by  the  Crown  Tested  tag. 
Sizes  10  to  20,  about  $40.  As  seen  at  Bonwit  Teller,  Inc.,  New  York;  Bullock's 
Wilshire,  Los  Angeles;  Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas. 

AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION 

World's  Largest  Producer  oj  Rayon  Yarn  •  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  RAYON...  THE  FIRST  IN  TESTED  QUALITY 
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T.  M.  Keo. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


What  does  Crown  Tested  mean?  It  means 
that  fabrics  containing  Crown  Rayon  and 
identified  as  Crown  Tested  have  been  woven 
and  finished  according  to  definite  standards 
for  consumer  satisfaction.  Samples  of  the 
fabric  have  been  tested  and  approved  by  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc.,  official 
laboratory  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. fortensilestrength, seam  strength, 
color-fastness  and  cleanability. 

Copr.  191,1  —  American  Viscose  Corp 


PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 


Mrs.  Ambrose  Chambers,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Vincent  Aslor  Mrs.  Scales  Leslie 

Mrs.  W.  Averill  Harriman  Mrs.  Gilbert  Miller 

Mrs.  Sidney  Kingsley  Mrs.  Cushing  Roosevelt 

Mrs.  Arthur  Treacher 


AMERICAN  THEATRE  WING  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Marie  Nordstrom,  Chairman 

Miss  Erix  Danton 
Miss  Katherine  Givney 
Miss  Mary  Hawes 
Miss  Ethel  Intropide 
Miss  Virginia  Kay 
Miss  Katherine  Meskill 
Miss  Leslie  Savage 
Miss  Carmel  White 


JUNIOR  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  E.  Coe  Kerr,  Jr..  Chairman 

Mrs.  Richard  Danielson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  Everdell,  3rd 
Mrs.  George  Hopper  Fitch 
Mrs.  Andrew  Gagarin 
Mrs.  John  Heminway 
Miss  Ellen  Lehman 
Mrs.  Logan  Munroe 
Miss  Jane  Rovensky 


PROGRAM  DISTRIBUTING  COMMITTEE 


Shirley  Rooth 
Helen  Rrooks 
Phyllis  Rrooks 
Helen  Claire 
Nancy  Colman 
Helen  Craig 


AMERICAN  THEATRE  WING  COMMITTEE 

Peggy  Conkli-n — Chairman 


Sylvia  Fields 
Aline  Frances 
Peggy  French 
Ruth  Gordon 
Lois  Hall 
Ruth  Hammond 
Nedda  Harrigan 


Martha  Hodge 
Virginia  Kaye 
Elsa  Lanchester 
Margo 

Claudia  Morgan 
Sally  O'Neil 
Elaine  Perrv 


Joe  Ann  Sayre 
Thelma  Schnee 
Vivian  Smolen 
Dorothy  Stickney 
June  Walker 
Katharine  Wiman 


Miss  Marie  Louise  Aigeltinger 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Aldrich 
Miss  M.  R.  Hitting 
Miss  Ruth  Payne  Rurgess,  II 


DEBUTANTE  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Josette  Daly,  Miss  Elizabeth  Knapp,  Co-chairmen 


Miss  Helen  DeF.  Cotton 
Miss  Mary  Drake  Cecil 
Miss  Ann  C.  Eastman 
Miss  Sarah  Jane  Fraser 


Miss  Georgia  R.  Hatch 
Miss  Anita  Higgins 
Miss  Margot  E.  Johnston 
Miss  Lillian  Talmage  Mitchell 


Miss  Anne  Peck 

Miss  Jane  Peck 

Miss  Marjorie  Schlessinger 

Miss  Susan  S.  Stephenson 


TICKET  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Carlton  Palmer.  Chairman 


JUNIOR  COMMITTEE 


Mrs.  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt,  Jr..  Chairman 


Mrs.  Edward  Warburg.  I  ice-Chairman 
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The  American  Theatres  Carnival  for  Britain 


RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL,  FEBRUARY  21,  1941 
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Editor  of  Program — Brock  Pemberton 


Woman  s  Work 

BY  BROOKS  ATKINSON 


GENTS,  I  give  you  woman !  Some  one  in  Dickens  once 
proposed  that  grandiloquent  toast  —  probably  Sam 
Weller  or  his  father.  No  matter  who:  let  us  propose  it  now 
in  honor  of  the  good  ladies  of  the  American  Theatre  Wing. 
Since  January,  1940,  they  have  been  working  away  at  war 
relief  on  a  war  basis,  sewing  and  knitting  garments,  collect- 
ing money  and  second-hand  clothes  impartially  and  dispatch- 
ing everything  to  England  through  the  British  War  Relief 
for  general  civilian  use.  A  week's  production  of  garments  last 
November  was  one  thousand,  which  was  the  best  week  up  to 
that  time.  The  American  Theatre  Wing  has  also  bought  two 
ambulances  and  two  mobile  canteens,  $1,500  worth  of  blankets, 
$1,100  worth  of  powdered  milk,  contributed  $4,000  to  the 
Lord  Mayor's  fund  for  civilian  emergency  and  $1,000  for  the 


British  Actors  Orphanage  Fund.  It  has  recently  bought  100 
cots,  blankets,  mattresses,  sheets  and  pillows  for  British  chil- 
dren whose  homes  have  been  bombed  out  of  existence,  and 
it  is  paying  the  cost  of  bringing  to  America  two  of  about  100 
refugee  authors  now  awaiting  assistance. 

Last  Autumn  a  men's  committee  was  organized  under  Gil- 
bert Miller's  chairmanship.  It  made  deep  masculine  sounds 
for  about  two  months  before  getting  down  to  work.  But  the 
impractical  and  glamorous  ladies  of  the  stage,  who  are  com- 
monly suspected  of  being  helpless,  inefficient  and  vain,  have 
been  carrying  on  for  more  than  a  year  without  benefit  of 
champagne  or  orchids.  There  is  none  of  the  excitement  of 
the  theatre  in  the  preoccupied  workrooms  of  the  American 
Theatre  Wing.  Nothing  but  humdrum  work  goes  on  there. 
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*        *  * 

When  the  Stage  Women's  War  Relief  organization  jubi- 
lantly wound  up  its  affairs  on  March  19,  1920,  after  the  first 
World  War,  most  people  probably  assumed  that  the  job  was 
finished.  But  Rachel  Crothers,  as  president,  concluded  the  ven- 
ture more  prophetically  than  she  imagined: 

"At  least  we  know  this,"  she  said,  "that  if  we  are  needed 
again  in  a  call  which  must  supersede  everything  else  in  the 
world,  we  are  here  and  ready — and  if  it  comes  after  we  our- 
selves are  gone  we  shall  leave  it  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre 
that  the  trained  imagination  of  the  theatre  can  be  used  for 
serving  humanity  in  more  ways  than  entertaining."  Some  of 
those  who  labored  for  three  exhausting  years  in  the  Stage 
Women's  War  Relief  of  two  decades  ago  have  gone.  But 
many  remain  and  many  other  women  have  come  into  the 
theatre  since.  Last  year  Miss  Crothers  felt  in  her  own  mind 
that  the  old  emergency  had  returned  and  would  grow  more 
urgent  in  the  years  ahead. 

Since  she  had  organized  the  Stage  Women's  War  Relief 
by  calling  a  preliminary  meeting  of  six  women,  she  began 
this  time  with  the  same  procedure.  She  invited  Josephine  Hull, 
Antoinette  Perry,  Gertrude  Lawrence,  Theresa  Helburn  and 
Vera  Allen  to  meet  with  her  for  a  discussion.  From  that  meet- 
ing the  American  Theatre  Wing  has  developed  into  a  work- 
ing organization  with  a  membership  of  over  twelve  hundred 
in  New  York  and  about  two  thousand  in  the  country;  and 
since  most  of  the  women  come  and  go  according  to  indi- 
vidual stage  engagements,  the  organization  runs  pretty  well 
under  its  own  momentum  without  loss  of  direction.  The  girls 
are  alarmingly  clear-headed.  A  meeting  of  the  executive 
board,  which  this  correspondent  was  permitted  to  attend,  got 
through  more  business  without  waste,  sound  or  lost  motion 
than  all  the  meetings  of  the  Critics  Circle  since  it  was 
founded. 

&       $  ♦ 

Particularly  during  the  last  decade  relief  organizations  have 
become  so  numerous  that  people  regard  each  new  one  with 
mixed  feelings  of  good-will  and  resignation.  Relief  organiza- 
tions devour  time  and  energy,  both  of  which  are  precious.  But 
when  an  organization  gets  under  way  with  honest  leadership 


and  a  cause  that  is  understood  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
help  pours  in  from  various  sources.  The  American  Theatre 
Wing  has  acquired  many  friends  who  are  not  in  the  theatre. 
A  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer  donated  1,000  warm 
coats  for  women  and  children.  One  hotel  donated  112 
blankets  "as  good  as  new."  Twelve  coffee  merchants  gave 
4,000  pounds  of  coffee.  Soap  merchants  give  regular  monthly 
donations  of  soap  for  civilian  kits.  The  stockroom  is  con- 
stantly replenished  by  bolts  of  materials  given  by  manufac- 
turers and  dealers.  Once,  when  the  stockroom  was  almost  bare 
and  the  ladies  of  the  workroom  were  becoming  anxious,  a 
dealer  in  materials  who  was  not  aware  of  the  situation,  tele- 
phoned that  he  was  shipping  1,000  yards  of  tweeds  and 
woolens.  The  makers  of  stage  costumes  send  all  sorts  of  mate- 
rials. Expert  tailors  and  fitters  in  some  of  the  town's  best 
dressmaking  establishments  have  come  in  after  their  day's 
work  to  give  instruction  in  cutting  and  sewing.  Some  boys 
in  a  school  in  Massachusetts  are  making  patchwork  quilts.  A 
poorly  dressed  man  one  day  left  a  pair  of  rubbers. 

*        *  # 

Money  comes  from  many  sources  according  to  individual 
means.  None  of  it  has  been  more  gratefully  received  than  the 
$20  given  by  the  cook  of  a  celebrated  actress,  or  the  $1.97  that 
a  seven-year-old  boy  raised  by  putting  on  two  benefits  or  the 
Si  left  one  day  by  an  unknown  workman  who  dropped  in. 
Thirty-seven  hundred  dollars  was  raised  in  the  Autumn  in 
collections  taken  in  the  theatres,  most  of  it  at  the  Lyceum, 
Music  Box,  Cort,  Winter  Garden  and  Morosco,  where  the 
managements  permitted  speeches  from  the  stage.  Now  a 
plausible  scheme  is  on  foot  for  asking  stars  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio  to  charge  5  cents  for  autographs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Theatre  Wing.  But  none  of  these  things  takes  precedence 
over  the  drudgery  done  day  by  day  by  the  women  who  sew 
and  knit,  either  in  the  workrooms  that  can  accommodate  forty 
or  fifty  people,  or  at  home.  There  is  nothing  less  theatrical 
than  the  American  Theatre  Wing's  quarters.  But  people  who 
know  the  women  of  the  theatre  are  not  surprised  to  find  them 
devoting  their  time  and  imaginations  to  the  service  of  others. 
Most  of  the  theatre's  female  children  got  wings. 

— From  the  New  York  Times 


Tea  for  Two 

BY  RUSSEL  CROUSE 


BOMBS?  Did  anyone  but  the  fantastic  Mr.  Hitler  ever 
think  for  a  moment  that  England  couldn't  withstand  the 
cloudburst  of  fire  and  fury  that  has  fallen  upon  it  since  the 
day  the  siren  screamed  the  warning  of  the  first  Nazi  raid. 
Then  he  didn't  know  the  English. 


A  few  years  ago  I  was  making  the  trip  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don by  way  of  what  now  turns  out  to  be  a  Heaven-sent  body 
of  water,  the  English  Channel.  One  of  my  companions  was 
an  Englishman  in  his  early  fifties,  a  former  Davis  Cup  player, 
but  except  for  his  tennis,  I  should  say  an  average  Englishman. 
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We  arrived  safely  at  Dover  and  found  there  waiting  to  take 
us  to  London  an  institution  known  as  a  "tea  train,"  which, 
it  turned  out,  meant  only  that  tea  was  served  all  the  way  to 
London.  My  companion  immediately  ordered  his,  as  did  every 
other  Englishman  in  the  car,  and  while  we  waited  for  it  we 
must  have  indulged  in  some  rather  curious  small  talk  because, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  we  found  ourselves  eventually  dis- 
cussing concussions  of  the  brain,  of  all  things. 

"I've  had  six,"  announced  my  companion  as  though  they 
were  Scotches  and  sodas,  and  then  proceeded,  at  my  urging, 
to  tell  me  about  them. 

The  first,  I  remember,  resulted  from  a  bathing  accident  at 
Margate.  The  second  came  when  he  was  run  into  by  a  bicyclist 
in  a  London  fog.  The  third  was  a  fall  from  a  polo  pony  in 
India.  The  fourth  and  fifth  have  slipped  my  mind  but  the 
sixth  I  remember — vividly. 

"I  hit  myself  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  tennis 
racquet,"  he  said.  It  seemed  a  little  odd  to  me  and  I  asked 
how,  without  being  a  contortionist,  he  had  managed  to  achieve 
it.  He  rose  to  illustrate.  As  he  did  so  a  waiter,  bearing  a  tea 
tray,  came  along  the  aisle.  Instead  of  hitting  himself  on  the 


back  of  the  head,  my  friend  hit  the  tea  tray. 

For  a  moment  it  rained  tea  and  lemon  and  cream  and  sugar 
and  all  those  funny,  and  slightly  unappetizing,  little  cakes  the 
English  serve  with  their  tea.  Sitting  across  the  aisle  from  us 
was  a  little,  fat  Englishman  with  a  monocle.  He  got  most  of 
it.  After  a  moment  he  looked  up.  He  was  wet,  and  wet  with 
scalding  tea.  A  trickle  of  cream  coursed  down  his  face.  A 
blob  of  lemon  covered  his  monocle.  A  cake  rested  on  his  head. 

In  America  there  would  have  been  a  fight.  In  France,  a 
scene.  In  Italy,  a  revolution.  But  what  happened  in  England? 
My  friend  looked  down  at  his  victim. 

"Sorry,  old  man,"  he  said  quite  calmly. 

The  half -drowned  victim  looked  up. 

"Quite  all  right,"  he  said,  just  as  calmly. 

And  the  incident  was  over. 

Bombs?  Do  you  think  bombs  are  going  to  bother  an 
Englishman  ? 

Noel  Coward's  magnificent  song,  "The  Stately  Homes  of 
England,"  was  written  as  satire.  It  has  become  irony.  Not  all 
of  those  stately  homes  are  still  standing.  But  Englishmen  are 
still  standing.  Are  we  going  to  stand  behind  them  ? 


"Don  ts"  for  Refugees 


BY  MAURICE  EVANS 


THE  British  are  a  strange  race.  To  no  one  do  they  seem 
more  strange  than  to  a  Britisher  who  has  lived  abroad  for 
a  considerable  time.  If  our  monumental  insularity  is  hard  for 
foreigners  to  understand,  how  much  more  baffling  it  can  be  to 
a  native  son  returning  to  his  homeland  after  a  successful 
sojourn  in  the  United  States. 

Personally  I  was  never  so  humbled  as  when  I  walked  into 
my  London  Club  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  privately 
congratulating  myself  that  my  American  exploits  had  probably 
been  a  staple  topic  of  conversation  in  the  club  smoking-room 
while  I'd  been  away.  Instead,  the  doorman  touched  his  cap 
with  no  more  than  his  erstwhile  cordiality,  the  oldest  member 
emitted  his  customary  grunt  in  my  direction,  but  it  was  my 
old  friend  the  barman  who  delivered  the  final  blow  by  the 
manner  of  his  greeting.  After  all  this  was  a  theatrical  club, 
and  when  you  have  been  abroad  for  a  solid  three  years  you  do 
expect  a  little  extra  recognition.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  The  bar- 
man gave  me  a  polite  "Good  evening,  sir,"  and  "Shall  I  make 
it  the  same  as  usual?" — no  more! 

Time  stands  still  for  the  expatriate  Englishman  in  the  eyes 


of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  America,  to  them,  is  still  only 
a  commodity  fabricated  in  Southern  California.  This  is  very 
natural  when  you  reflect  that  the  average  Englishman  has  not 
only  never  set  foot  outside  his  own  island  but  even  regards 
his  annual  trip  to  the  ocean  as  a  hair-raising  adventure.  Not 
one  in  a  million  has  ever  taken  a  sleeper-jump  in  his  life,  and 
a  traveller  to  foreign  lands  is  still  a  person  slightly  suspect. 
At  one  and  the  same  time  this  narrowness  is  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  English  character;  it  explains  to  some 
extent  the  apparent  arrogance  of  the  Englishman,  his  funda- 
mental shyness  as  well  as  his  lack  of  adaptability. 

America,  in  her  warm,  generous  and  forthright  fashion  has 
opened  wide  her  arms  to  thousands  of  British  refugees,  made 
homes  for  them  and  showered  kindness  and  hospitality  upon 
them.  Whereupon  not  a  few  of  the  guests  have  behaved  in  a 
manner  not  calculated  to  be  conducive  to  good  relations.  As 
one  who  behaved  abominably  about  almost  everything  when 
he  first  set  foot  in  America  and  has  since  learnt  to  love  and 
respect  the  country  of  his  adoption,  I  feel  the  following  hints 
and  tips  may  not  be  amiss: 
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Don't  think  it  is  endearing  to  hear  an  English  mother  reply- 
ing to  the  question,  "Have  you  met  anybody  since  you 
came  over  here?''  with  "No,  not  a  soul;  only  Ameri- 
cans!" 

Don't  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  locating  a  Post  Office  in 
New  York.  There  practically  aren't  any. 

Don't  let  your  cherubic  children  write  to  your  American  ac- 
quaintance without  censoring  the  letters.  You  may  in- 
tercept one  as  I  did  last  Christmas  indicating  an  un- 
canny grasp  of  the  monetary  system.  "I  would  like  a 
small  black  purse  for  Christmas,  please,"  it  read,  "with 
$10  in  it." 

Don't  complain  about  drug-store  tea ;  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
anything  but  an  emetic. 

Don't  expect  courtesy  from  the  Irish  cop  when  you've  just 
addressed  him  as  "Constable". 


Don't  venture  on  the  subway  without  a  native  guide.  The  en- 
tire subway  system  is  a  local  New  York  pleasantry,  and 
whatever  your  destination  may  be,  you'll  inevitably  end 
up  in  Brooklyn. 

Don't  criticise  American  coffee  just  because  it  isn't  made  like 
yours  at  home — with  curry  powder. 

Don't  be  surprised  that  no  one  knows  the  words  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner";  you  don't  know  the  second  verse  of 
"God  Save  the  King"  anyway. 

Don't  ever  bother  to  get  to  a  railroad  station  at  the  advertised 
time  of  departure  or  you'll  surely  have  time  to  kill. 
Catching  American  trains  is  so  easy  it's  almost  unfair — 
like  shooting  a  sitting  pheasant. 

Don  t  neglect  a  single  opportunity  of  saying  "Thank  you,"  be- 
cause we've  got  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for. 


Thank  You,  England 

BY  EDNA  FERBER 


YOU  step  into  the  taxi.  And  you  say  to  the  driver,  Oh, 
turn  that  radio  off,  for  pity's  sake!  Then,  No,  you  say. 
Leave  it  on.  Leave  it  on  because  it  means  freedom.  Leave  it 
on  because  there's  no  country  other  than  this  in  the  whole 
world  in  which  you  can  flick  that  knob  as  you  ride  along  the 
streets  and  hear,  if  you  like,  President  Roosevelt  talking  to  the 
United  States;  Senator  Wheeler  playing  Blind  Man's  Buff; 
Wythe  Williams  turning  Europe  inside  out  for  us;  Ethel 
Waters  singing  Irving  Berlin's  new  song  called  "When  That 
Man  Is  Dead  and  Gone";  news  from  Sweden,  England, 
France,  Greece.  Noise,  but  the  noise  of  the  free.  Hear  what 
you  please,  when  and  where  and  how  you  please,  by  turning 
the  dial.  Thank  you,  England. 

What  a  pity  that  peaches  and  raspberries  and  canteloupes 
aren't  as  plentiful  in  winter  as  in  summer,  it's  so  tiresome 
having  the  same  old  oranges  or  grapefruit  for  breakfast. 
Oranges  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen.  Grapefruit  five  cents 
apiece.  Piled  up  in  bins.  Drink  down  the  golden  vitamins, 
drink  down  the  tangy  juice,  scoop  out  the  pale  yellow  sec- 
tions, cold  and  astringent.  There's  no  other  country  in  the 
world  where  they  are  so  cheap  and  so  plentiful.  In  Germany, 
Holland,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  France,  Belgium,  you  can 
scarcely  get  them  at  all;  you  simply  do  not  see  them.  Florida 
on  the  Atlantic.  California  on  the  Pacific.  Free.  Untouched. 
Bounteous.  Thank  you,  England. 


Pull  down  the  shades.  Draw  the  curtains.  No,  don't!  Let 
the  light  stream  out  into  the  night.  Let  it  pour  out  over  the 
darkness.  Let  the  moon  shine  down  to  meet  the  neon  lights, 
the  arc  lights,  the  street  lamps,  the  house  lamps,  the  electric 
winking  signs  in  every  city  and  town  and  village  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  wonderful  to  have  light  at  night.  Unshaded.  Glar- 
ing. Brilliant.  Flashing.  Light  at  night.  Thank  you,  England. 

Shall  we  motor  down  or  take  the  train?  Oh,  let's  drive 
down.  Stop  over  at  Washington,  maybe,  and  on  down  to 
Virginia  and  Tennessee.  It  might  be  fun  to  take  a  look  at  the 
TVA  thing.  Learn  something,  for  once.  A  hundred  miles — 
five  hundred — a  thousand.  Across  the  continent.  Oil  enough 
for  all.  Oil  for  the  motor  cars  of  America  and  a  motor  car 
for  every  four  inhabitants.  No  other  country  in  the  world  so 
lavish  with  the  precious  fuel.  How  they  long  to  take  it  from 
us,  those  Boys  With  the  Axis.  But  the  great  rich  black  lakes 
of  oil  flowing  beneath  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  California 
are  intact  because  these  shores  are  yet  uninvaded.  Thank  you, 
England. 

The  things  we  consider  necessities  are  Europe's  luxuries. 
The  little  everyday  things  that  we  take  for  granted  as  if  they 
were  air  and  water  and  sun — these  are  the  unattainable  else- 
where. For  the  everyday  things  for  which  we  have  forgotten 
to  be  thankful  we  thank  you,  England.  Thank  you. 
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The  Mmd's  Eye 

BY  RUTH  GORDON 


THE  postman  dropped  a  letter  through  the  slot  in  the  door 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong's  Hairdressing  Shop.  Mrs. 
Armstrong  stopped  brushing  my  hair  and  went  over  to  pick  it 
up.  "Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  looking  startled,  "it's  the  letter  from 
Lowestoft." 

"Where  the  beautiful  china  comes  from,"  I  said,  for  want 
of  a  better  remark. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Armstrong  replied,  only  half  attentive,  "and 
where  my  uncle  lived.  This  would  be  a  letter  from  the  Coast 
Guard  there.  I  wrote  them  about  my  uncle's  house.  To  see  if 
it  was  still  standing,  that  is." 

"Don't  you  want  to  stop  and  read  it?"  I  suggested. 

"So  many  changes  going  on,  I  rather  felt  I'd  like  to  know. 
No,  I  won't  read  it  now,  thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Gordon. 
I'll  wait  till  Mr.  Armstrong  comes  in.  English  mail  comes  so 
rarely,  we  rather  like  to  wait  and  read  it  together." 

"Was  your  uncle  one  of  them  .  .  .  the  Coast  Guard,  I 
mean  ?" 

"Oh  no,  my  uncle  was  in  the  herring  trade.  I  don't  really 
think  he  knew  any  of  the  Coast  Guard,  that  is,  not  particu- 
larly, anyway,  but  he  left  his  house  to  them  when  he  died. 
You  know,  the  sea  kept  washing  away  the  land  and  my  uncle 
hoped  that  if  the  Coast  Guards  actually  owned  the  property 
they  might  find  a  way  to  protect  it.  The  sea  washes  away  all 


the  land  along  the  coast  of  Suffolk  and  there's  really  nothing 
one  can  do.  It's  the  same  with  Norfolk  .  .  .  that's  the  adjoin- 
ing county  where  most  of  my  people  came  from. 

"My  uncle  had  a  whole  library  full  of  books  about  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk,  all  there  was  to  know.  Yes,  really,  everything 
was  in  that  library,  except  how  to  keep  the  land  from  being 
washed  away.  It's  a  rare  problem,  there's  no  doubt.  The  old 
port  of  Dunwich,  you  know,  gone  altogether,  and  a  number 
of  places  they've  found  whole  submarine  forests,  trees  that 
grew  under  the  sea.  My  uncle's  house  had  a  look-out  and  it 
was  on  quite  a  steep  cliff.  I  remember  it  clearly,  though  1 
haven't  seen  it  in  twenty  years.  The  last  time  I  did  see  it,  it 
gave  me  quite  a  turn.  In  the  old  days  the  house  had  been  sep- 
arated from  the  sea  by  a  paddock,  but  the  sea  had  crumbled 
the  paddock  away.  Lately  with  everything  changing  so,  one 
couldn't  help  but  wonder  whether  the  Coast  Guards  still  have 
the  house  or  whether  it,  too,  has  crumbled  into  the  sea.  It  was 
rather  like  a  landmark,  you  know.  And,  of  course,  if  it  is  gone, 
then  I  wouldn't  see  Lowestoft  quite  so  clearly  in  my  mind's 
eye." 

Mrs.  Armstrong  paused  and  looked  thoughtful.  "Lowestoft 
is  the  easternmost  point  in  England,  you  know,"  she  said 
gently.  "One  wouldn't  like  that  to  change." 


Over  Here  —  Over  There 

BY  FANNIE  HURST 


HERE  in  a  magical  auditorium  that  is  what  you  might 
expect  of  this  magical  city  of  ours,  is  a  dazzling  stage 

show. 

There  is  another  show,  too,  on  the  audience  side  of  the 
footlights.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
American  faces;  the  faces  of  unpunished  men  and  women 
who  do  not  bear  across  their  memories,  their  hearts  or  their 
minds,  the  scars  of  an  enslaved  people.  This  audience  is  made 
up  of  a  free  citizenry.  These  people,  seated  peacefully  in  this 
fine  auditorium,  have  come  out  of  free  homes,  free  communi- 
ties, and  free  activities,  and  they  are  going  back  into  homes 
that  contain  their  children  sleeping  in  safety  in  unblacked-out 
houses,  under  secure  roofs. 


That,  sketchily,  is  us.  A  community  at  peace,  secure,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  and  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  and  our 
Administration,  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

That  is  our  way!  And  our  heads  and  our  hearts  are  high 
with  pride  in  that  democratic  way. 

So  much  for  this  aspect  of  us  in  tonight's  drama.  And  now 
comes  contrast  to  accent  it ;  dreadful  contrast. 

Picture  a  second  metropolis,  this  time  in  England.  There 
too,  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  as  dear  and  close  to  their 
hearts  as  it  is  to  ours. 

But  in  London  tonight  it  is  impossible  for  a  scene  such 
as  this  one,  to  be  taking  place.  Because,  over  the  British  scene, 
as  if  by  appointment  with  the  night,  there  comes  the  banshee 
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yowl  of  warning  that  the  democratic-way-of-life  is  ahout  to 
be  bombed  and  gutted;  that  English  children,  asleep  in  their 
beds,  are  in  danger  of  destruction ;  that  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  centuries  of  empire-building,  is  to  be  reduced  to  wreckage 
by  the  fury  and  the  vandalism  of  bandit  enemies  to  whom 
free  peoples  are  obstacles. 

Contrast  this  London  scene,  which  is  taking  place  even  as 
we  sit  in  these  comfortable  chairs,  with  the  blessed  privilege 
of  this  audience  to  leave  this  theatre,  and  through  lighted 
streets  and  beneath  unridden  skies,  return  to  the  orderly  pat- 
tern of  its  homes. 

Contrast  this,  and  then,  O  prideful  America,  dedicated  to 
your  democratic  ideals,  give  out  of  your  bounty,  to  perpetuate 
those  ideals,  both  for  this  beloved  democracy  of  ours,  and 


for  the  perpetuation  of  those  same  ideals  in  Great  Britain, 
which  shares  them  with  us. 

We  are  sister-nations  under  our  skin.  We  are  kith  and  kin. 
This  is  a  dramatic  and  stirring  moment  of  contrast  between 
our  two  countries,  and  it  is  within  our  power  to  help  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  that  British  democracy  overseas,  as  well 
as  our  own  American  right  to  survive. 

Parts  of  London  lie  in  ruin  tonight,  and  new  havoc  may 
be  crashing  this  very  instant;  new  cathedrals  toppling  to 
debris.  But  imagine,  if  you  can,  that  from  beneath  the  ruins, 
muted  but  not  silenced,  organ  notes  of  resurrection  arc  already 
pressing  through  fallen  brick  and  mortar,  their  halleluiah  to 
the  democratic-way-of-life. 

With  our  help,  it  shall  survive! 

With  our  help,  they  shall  not  pass! 


'Ready  to  Ride  . 

BY  RICHARD  MANEY 


WHAT  could  be  seen  by  the  dawn's  early  light  of  Febru- 
ary 8  was  tawny  Tony  DeMarco  slithering  over  the 
frozen  tundra  of  Central  Park  for  a  rendezvous  with  the 
carousel,  hard  by  66th  and  Fifth.  A  tryst  with  a  merry-go- 
round  ?  Does  that  seem  daft  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  old 
Buffalo  boy  who,  thanks  to  the  alchemy  of  necessity,  became 
an  overnight  Argentine,  a  bogus  emigre  from  La  Nacionale, 
Buenos  Aires,  when  the  tango  was  in  flower  ? 

The  heretic  trek  of  Mr.  DeMarco  may  well  mark  the  end 
of  a  legend,  the  legend  which  holds  that  no  employed  actor 
becomes  vertical  before  noon.  He  had  been  summoned,  our 
Antonio,  along  with  a  legion  of  other  sun-dodgers,  that  a 
pictorial  clue  to  the  imminence  of  "Carnival  for  Britain" 
might  beam  at  beholders  from  the  Sunday  newspapers.  One 
need  be  no  Fadiman,  no  Kieran,  to  know  that  in  the  trade  for 
a  player  to  part  with  his  pillow  before  Phoebus  ploughs  the 
meridian  is  a  heresy  comparable  to  volunteering  a  salary  cut. 
The  early  bird  ?  In  a  world  of  actors  worms  would  all  die  of 
arteriosclerosis. 

These  fugitives  from  Ripley — Arthur  Treacher,  Gene  Kelly, 
June  Havoc,  Ole  Olsen,  Boris  Karloff,  Muriel  Hutchinson, 
Irene  Bordoni  and  the  iconoclast  DeMarco — were  all  astride 
their  oaken  steeds  and  beaming  into  a  battery  of  cameras  at 
the  stroke  of  twelve  (noon) — and  all  the  world  wondered. 


It  would  be  pleasant  to  report  that  Sabbath  testimonials  to 
their  fortitude,  their  scorn  of  convention,  blossomed  in  the 
papers  of  the  next  day.  But  no  Karloff  grimace,  no  Bordoni 
come-hither,  no  Olsen  guffaw  broke  through  a  column.  Was 
their  joint  labor  lost,  their  sacrifice  in  vain?  Not  quite!  PM, 
fascinated  by  Miss  Havoc's  ankles  as  they  curved  from  a 
wooden  Man  O'  War,  paid  pictorial  tribute  to  both  over  the 
caption:  "June  Havoc  and  Friend  ". 

The  friend?  Well,  it  was  Arthur  Treacher,  now  sensitive  to 
the  significance  of  that  immortal  line,  "I  shoulda  stood  in 
bed." 

The  conduct  of  the  octet  which  braved  that  frosty  morning 
that  Manhattan  might  barge  down  on  the  Music  Hall  tonight 
cued  other  players  into  violations  of  their  creed.  Maurice 
Evans  was  picked  up  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  at  ten  one  Monday  morning  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
candidates  for  Queen  of  the  Carnival.  Fredric  March  was  torn 
from  his  toast  at  eleven  and  Victor  Moore  was  blinded  by  a 
sun  he  had  never  seen  before  in  the  East  to  aid  and  abet  the 
full-length  Hamlet  in  this  enviable  chore. 

Actresses  stood  up  their  hair-dressers,  comedians  skipped 
their  matutinal  nipups,  sopranos  bolted  their  coffee,  that  tid- 
ings of  "Carnival  for  Britain"  might  reach  every  village  and 
farm.  Many  of  them  will  face  you  tonight,  still  starry-eyed 
from  their  collision  with  the  dawn. 
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Awakening 


BY  BURNS  MANTLE 


ONCE  I  heard  a  dying  man  say:  "No!  Don't  send  for  a 
minister.  Such  religion  as  I  have  came  to  me  with  my 
mother's  milk.  I'm  content."  Love  of  country,  love  of  hu- 
manity, patriotism,  the  broader  sympathies,  social  conscious- 
ness— these  all  may  be  individual  emotions  similarly  acquired. 
But  there  usually  is  a  definite  point  of  contact  at  which  indi- 
vidual awareness  begins  to  function.  Years  and  years  ago 
what  was  left  of  the  Mantle  family  was  standing  at  the  prow 
of  a  fishing  schooner  entering  the  harbor  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 
They  had  been  eight  months  a  part  of  a  colonizing  scheme  in 
the  State  of  Sinoloa,  in  Old  Mexico.  They  had  withdrawn 
from  the  colony  with  empty  stomachs  and  empty  purses  when 
the  scheme  flattened.  They  had  camped  on  a  sandbar  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  thirty  days,  awaiting  a  steamer  that  was 
returning  from  Guaymas,  Mexico,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The 
steamer  company  had  agreed  to  send  a  small  boat  ashore  and 


pick  them  up.  They  had  been  picked  up,  landed  at  Ensenada, 
Lower  California,  and  transferred  to  the  fishing  boat  to  finish 
the  journey.  The  Mantle  boy  was  12  and,  being  12,  he  had 
edged  as  near  the  peak  of  the  ship  as  a  timid  mother  would 
allow.  Suddenly  the  skyline  of  San  Diego  flashed  into  view 
through  a  morning  mist.  Directly  in  its  center,  flying  over  the 
blessed  huddle  of  American  built  houses,  an  American  flag, 
stretched  out  by  a  breeze,  focused  itself  on  the  attention  of 
the  small  Mantle.  It  was,  he  decided,  the  most  beautiful  thing 
he  had  ever,  ever  seen.  And  straightway  he  began  to  bawl. 
And  to  try  not  to  bawl,  lest  someone  would  see  him  and  think 
him  sissy.  .  .  .  He  doesn't  know  today  just  what  that  experi- 
ence has  to  do  with  the  Carnival  for  Britain — except  that 
somehow  it  draws  one  Mantle  closer  to  the  descendants  of  his 
forebears.  He  has  known  ever  since  he  was  12  what  love  of 
country  means. 


Love  of  E\ 


n 


BY  ALICE  DUER  MILLER 


THE  English  love  their  country  with  a  love 
Steady,  and  simple,  wordless,  dignified ; 
I  think  it  sets  their  patriotism  above 
All  others.  We  Americans  have  pride — 
We  glory  in  our  country's  short  romance. 
We  boast  of  it,  and  love  it.  Frenchmen,  when 
The  ultimate  menace  comes,  will  die  for  France 
Logically  as  they  lived.  But  Englishmen 
Will  serve  day  after  day,  obey  the  law, 
And  do  dull  tasks  that  keep  a  nation  strong. 
Once  I  remember  in  London  how  I  saw 
Pale  shabby  people  standing  in  a  long 
Line  in  the  twilight  and  the  misty  rain 
To  pay  their  tax.  I  then  saw  England  plain 


And  were  they  not  English,  our  forefathers,  never  more 
English  than  when  they  shook  the  dust  of  her  sod 


From  their  feet  forever,  angrily  seeking  a  shore 
Where  in  his  own  way  a  man  might  worship  his  God. 
Never  more  English  than  when  they  dared  to  be 
Rebels  against  her — that  stern  intractible  sense 
Of  what  no  man  can  stomach  and  still  be  free, 
Writing:  "When  in  the  course  of  human  events  .  .  ." 
Writing  it  out  so  all  the  world  could  see 
Whence  come  the  powers  of  all  just  governments. 
The  tree  of  Liberty  grew  and  changed  and  spread, 
But  the  seed  was  English. 

I  am  American  bred, 
I  have  seen  much  to  hate  here — much  to  forgive, 
But  in  a  world  where  England  is  finished  and  dead, 
I  do  not  wish  to  live. 

These  excerpts  from  "The  White  Cliffs"  are  re- 
printed with  the  permission  of  the  author  and 
Coward- McCann,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  book. 
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Flight  to  the  West 

BY  ELMER  RICE 


Ingraham 

Well,  when  I  came  aboard  this  plane,  I  was  in  a  state  of 
confusion  and  bewilderment — filled  with  a  sense  of  defeat  and 
frustration.  But  now  my  faith  and  my  sense  of  values  have 
been  restored — by  what  Charles  did  and  by  a  very  illuminating 
talk  I've  just  had  with  Dr.  Walther. 

Hope 

Well,  that  I  don't  understand  at  all!  How  could  talking  to 
that  Nazi  make  you  believe  in  anything  but  the  certainty  of 
universal  destruction  ? 

Ingraham 

No!  That's  what  I've  learned  on  this  plane — that  it's  not 
their  way  of  life  that  will  win  in  the  end,  but  ours.  I  see 
clearly  now  something  that  I  only  sensed  before.  It's  just  this: 
that  rationality  carried  to  its  ruthless  logical  extreme  becomes 
madness,  because  man  is  a  living  and  growing  organism  and 
not  a  machine,  and  in  all  the  important  things  of  life,  a  sane 
man  is  irrational.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ? 

Hope 

Yes.  Yes,  I  think  I  do!  You  mean  what  Charles  did — ! 


Ingraham 

Yes,  exactly.  An  impulsive  act  that  goes  beyond  reason  and 
self-interest.  That's  how  sane  people  live — illogical ly,  instinc- 
tively, intuitively.  Thinking  with  their  feelings,  rather  than 
with  their  minds.  Reaching  out  to  each  other,  trusting  each 
other.  That  means  flexibility,  and  in  flexibility  there's  strength 
and  the  potentiality  of  growth.  But  the  other  thing  is  rigid 
and  in  the  end  there's  no  strength  and  no  growth  in  that — 
only  brittleness  and  sterility.  That's  the  issue:  rational  mad- 
ness against  irrational  sanity.  It  sounds  paradoxical  but  it's 
true.  And,  in  the  long  run,  madness  will  lose;  because  mad- 
ness is  disease  and  sanity  is  health  and,  if  disease  wins,  it 
means  the  end  of  the  world  and  no  healthy  man  can  believe 
in  that. 


This  excerpt  from  Act  III,  Scene  3,  of  "Flight  to  the 
West''  is  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  play's  author 
and  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  book. 


England  Is  Herself  Again 

BY  ARTHUR  RICHMAN 


IVILIZATION  will  survive  if  England  wins;  if  Eng- 
land loses  it  may  not. 


The  first  time  I  saw  England,  I  had  the  feeling  that 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Henry  James  had  arranged  it  for 
me.  The  first  two  long  dead,  their  shades  had  come  from  the 
grave  and  joined  the  still-living  James  in  a  conspiracy  to 
make  it  look  as  I  had  expected. 

For  it  did.  James  somewhere  has  an  American  say  of  an 
English  country  church:  "How  it  makes  a  Sunday  where  it 
stands!"  I  saw  just  such  a  church  as  I  looked  from  the  train 
window  on  the  way  from  Plymouth  to  London.  The  train 
was  too  far  from  the  center  of  the  villages  it  passed  through 
for  you  to  get  an  idea  of  particular  points,  but  the  tracks 
were  elevated  in  some  places  and  you  caught  glimpses  of 
country  lanes  with  embankments  of  moss  and  turf  which 
were  exactly  like  the  lanes  and  embankments  you  had  read 
about.  And  the  grass,  especially  while  you  were  in  Devon- 
shire, had  precisely  the  shade  of  green  it  was  expected  to 


have,  with  that  peculiar  effect  of  a  russet  color  shooting 
through  it  which  isn't  there  at  all  but  is  a  kind  of  exhalation 
from  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

Next  morning,  in  London,  I  found  the  Temple.  I  read  the 
other  day  that  the  Temple  had  been  hit  by  a  bomb.  If  that 
is  so,  the  Temple,  disastrously,  no  longer  looks  as  it  did 
in  the  time  of  Dickens.  But  it  did  in  1909-  So  did  the  streets 
and  the  shops,  for  the  most  part  anyhow,  the  river  and  the 
homes,  and  the  squares  and  the  parks. 

When  I  met  the  people  I  found  differences,  yet  never 
complete  ones.  You  can't  be  preoccupied  with  matters  of 
the  moment,  as  everybody  must,  and  still  retain  the  precise 
look  of  your  predecessors;  but  even  the  most  blatantly  up-to- 
date  recalled  by  his  speech  and  manner  and  especially  his 
point  of  view,  the  people  who  had  gone  before.  The  whole 
effect,  for  me,  was  of  sturdiness,  and  of  humanness  too,  and 
subsequent  visits  never  changed  it.  There  were  cruelties  in 
English  life  and  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  they  existed  be- 
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cause  they  always  had,  but  you  felt  they  would  be  eradicated 
in  time.  What  you  felt  more  than  anything  else  was  that 
everything  had  been  tried  and  the  things  that  had  been  kept 
were  the  things  that  worked  the  best. 

The  English  lived  up  to  what  I  conceived  as  their  tradi- 
tion, through  the  World  War.  There  were  individual  acts 
of  heroism,  but  they  occur  in  every  nation ;  what  the  English 
had  in  addition  was  a  mass-fortitude  that  is  peculiarly  their 
own.  And  their  humanness  was  shown  in  the  way  they  ac- 
cepted the  whole  situation.  While  the  Germans  were  singing 
"The  Hymn  of  Hate"  Punch  was  publishing  a  good-natured 
cartoon  of  "A  Prussian  Family  Enjoying  Its  Morning  Hate" ; 
while  pictures  of  dying  soldiers  amused  the  enemy,  the  Eng- 
lish were  laughing  about  "The  Better  'Ole." 

After  the  war  came  the  Age  of  Cynicism.  The  essentially 
English  qualities  were  no  longer  popular.  The  English  were 


ashamed  of  having  been  as  they  were  and  apologized  for  it. 
You  heard  a  word  like  "disillusion,"  itself  a  pretentious 
term  for  an  Englishman  to  use;  and  with  the  imitation  of 
foreign  ways,  those  things  which  had  seemed  most  English 
began  to  disappear. 

Since  then  something  has  happened.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  Dunkirk,  for  even  up  to  Dunkirk  there  were 
doubts  and  there  have  been  no  doubts  since.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  that  the  English  are  themselves  again.  The  English 
can't  be  separated  from  the  past  when  they  are  themselves, 
and  if  England  survives,  the  values  which  civilization  has 
tried  and  found  worth  while  will  survive  with  her.  There 
will  be  evils,  since  this  isn't  a  perfect  world,  but  there  will 
be  changes,  and  at  least  the  good  will  be  safe.  "The  English 
had  a  soul,"  someone  said  the  other  day.  "They  lost  it.  Now 
they  have  it  again."  And  that  just  about  sums  it  up. 


The  Basement  in  the  Blackout 

BY  COLONEL  STUART  RODDIE 


MY  BASEMENT  is  in  an  old  Jacobean,  monastic  house. 
The  walls  are  thick,  the  floors  of  great  slabs  of  stone. 
The  Gothic  arched  roofs  are  strong  enough  to  support  the 
debris  of  the  whole  house  if  it  were  bombed. 

The  common  element  of  danger  had  brought  "upstairs" 
and  "downstairs"  into  the  common  residence  of  the  "base- 
ment". I  had  moved  my  bed  at  the  beginning  of  the  blitz- 
krieg into  a  small  room  in  this,  to  me,  hitherto  unknown 
world.  One  Sunday  morning  I  read  the  story  of  a  journalist 
who  had  spent  five  hours  in  search  of  eggs.  After  a  five-hour 
round  of  the  grocery  stores  he  had  been  able  to  buy  four. 
Later  in  the  day  I  went  into  my  kitchen  and  was  amazed  and 
a  little  awed  by  the  sight  of  two  dozen  beautiful  brown  eggs. 
"Mrs.  Gummell,"  I  asked,  "where  did  these  come  from?" 
"Well,  sir,"  she  said  with  great  complacency,  "I  have  my 
ways  and  my  means." 

"You  mean  that  you  have  your  ways  and  MY  means?" 
"Well,  sir,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  one  would  be  no  good  with- 
out the  other." 

I  discovered  that  her  sister-in-law's  farm  had  been  bombed 
and  the  eggs  were  part  of  the  salvage.  Mrs.  Gummell  could 
never  have  been  suspected  of  hoarding.  She  just  used  those 
ways  which  I  have  known  for  twenty  years  to  accumulate  a 
maximum  of  the  legal  ration  (and  maybe  a  wee  bit  more) 
and  this  she  immediately  dispensed  at  my  expense  to  any 
worthy  cause  on  the  slightest  provocation. 


"I  wish  to  suggest,  sir,"  and  here  she  brushed  an  imaginary 
crumb  from  her  black  lustre  dress  (I  have  learned  to  know 
the  gesture,  it  invariably  precedes  a  suggestion  which  I  may 
need  a  little  persuasion  to  accept),  "that  you  throw  open  the 
servants'  hall  as  a  shelter.  So  many  people  get  caught  in  a 
raid  during  the  black-out  who  cannot  find  their  way  to  the 
public  shelter  that  I  thought  you  might  like  to  do  this." 

"Your  ways  and  my  means  again,  Mrs.  Gummell?" 

"Exactly,  sir,  but  if  we  are  to  be  blown  to  smithereens  at 
any  moment  it  might  be  something  to  your  advantage  at  the 
day  of  judgment."  The  inference  was  that  I  could  do  with  all 
the  advantage  I  could  pile  up,  but  it  was  delicately  conveyed. 

"I  see  your  point,  Mrs.  G.  Go  ahead  with  your  shelter." 
The  radiance  of  her  smile  left  me  with  the  uncomfortable 
thought  that  she  intended  to  steal  my  thunder  at  that  day  of 
judgment. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  notice  was  up.  "Shelter  for 
Strays.  8  P.M.  to  6  A.M."  And  that  same  night  the  strays 
came.  Some  came  from  nearby  areas  where  a  delayed  action 
bomb  lay  unexploded,  night  nurses  going  off  duty,  day  nurses 
going  on,  charwomen,  hotel  employees  going  on  night-shift. 
A  cross-section  of  every  class  and  profession. 

I  was  sleeping  fitfully  between  the  bursts  when  a  new  sort 
of  noise  awakened  me  to  the  full  consciousness  that  some- 
thing untoward  was  happening  in  the  front  area  on  which  my 
windows  opened. 
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"Ow  crikey,  wot  'ave  I  done  to  meself  now?" 

I  went  out,  picked  Mrs.  Merryweather  up  and  led  her  bat- 
tered, bruised  and  a  little  breathless  inside.  She  had  slipped 
on  the  top  step  on  the  iron  stairway  that  led  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  area,  slithered  down  and  hurt  herself  "in  all 
sorts  of  plyces." 

Now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  basement  idea  of  Mrs. 
Gummell's  I  would  have  missed  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  illuminating  nights  of  the  war.  Mrs.  Merryweather,  whose 
acquaintance  I  was  making  for  the  first  time,  was  a  "char" 
and  she  was  a  character.  She  had  four  children  whom  she 
washed,  fed,  kissed  and  slapped  alternately  but  with  great 
regularity. 

Mr.  Merryweather,  who  was  the  apple  of  her  eye,  suffered 
"somethink  awful  with  the  'antheritis'  "  and  was  practically 
bedridden. 

I  led  her  to  the  shelter — despite  her  protests  that  she  was 
"ashymed  to  be  seen  with  er  bonnet  all  over  one  eye,  and  her 
skirts  'Eavens  knows  where."  She  sank  into  a  deck  chair  and 
immediately  took  the  assembled  multitude,  fourteen  in  all, 
into  her  confidence. 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  'e  chayseth.'  And  'e  must  'ave 
took  a  great  fancy  to  me  for  'e  'as  been  a  chaysin'  of  me  good 
and  plenty  for  the  lawst  arf  hour.  Regent's  Park,  Hoxford 
Circus,  Marble  Arch  and  now  'ere.  Blyme  where  am  I?  Alad- 
din's Kyve?" 

For  the  next  two  hours  she  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
party.  The  sleepers  awakened,  the  knitters  dropped  stitches, 
the  readers  turned  their  books  face  downwards  and  all  gave 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  little  scrubwoman  who  was 
"so  much  on  her  knees  in  a  professional  wye  that  prayin'  just 
came  natural"  to  her.  But  times  were  bad,  so  many  of  the 
offices  were  closed  now  and  she  had  a  hard  time  fending  for 
her  invalid  husband  and  her  four  'oly  terrors — bless  their  dirty 
little  fyces." 


Why  don't  that  'Itler  marry  and  settle  down  decent  like.' 
Four  scraps  of  oliness  like  mine  wouldn't  leave  'im  with  no 
time  to  carry  on  'is  bits  of  nonsense"  ! 

"How  would  you  like  to  scrub  my  floors,  Mrs.  Merry- 
weather," I  asked.  "Can  you  tackle  flagstones?" 

Tackle — I'll  wyve  'em  for  you  if  you'll  give  me  the  job." 
At  4  A.M.  Mrs.  Gummell  came  in. 

"I  thought  they  would  like  a  cup  of  tea."  "But,"  I  whis- 
pered despairingly,  "We're  rationed,"  and,  noting  the  look  on 
her  face  I  added  quickly,  "Don't  dare  repeat  that  crack  about 
the  day  of  judgment." 

"I  was  thinking  rather  of  the  widow's  cruse."  With  which 
cryptic  remark  she  departed  to  the  kitchen. 

"Tea!"  said  Mrs.  Merryweather.  "Wot  did  I  sye?  Aladdin's 
Kyve  that's  wot  it  is.  If  ever  I  ave  to  fight,  I  don't  want  no 
roast  beef  of  old  Lngland.  Give  me  a  carvin'  knife  and  a 
good  ot  strong  cup  o'  tea  and  SHOW  ME  ITLER." 

At  five  o'clock  I  went  to  my  room.  The  "All  Clear"  had 
gone  and  the  new  day  had  dawned.  I  left  Mrs.  M  in  deep 
whispered  conversation  with  a  tall,  distinguished  looking 
woman  who  wore  several  orders"  on  her  nursing  uniform 
and  who  was  pencilling  notes  in  a  little  address  book. 

Since  my  return  to  America,  Mrs.  Gummell's  letters  have 
been  a  source  of  great  joy.  In  one  just  arrived  she  writes: 
"Everything  is  as  usual  in  the  house  except  that  an  incen- 
diary bomb  came  thro'  the  roof  two  days  ago  and  burned  out 
part  of  the  top  floor.  Next  door  is  completely  wrecked.  The 
house  in  the  mews  at  the  back  has  been  demolished  by  a 
direct  hit  and  two  people  killed.  You  can  imagine  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  debree  to  be  cleaned  up.  Otherwise  every- 
thing is  normal  and  there  is  nothing  to  worry  over.  The  shel- 
ter is  full  every  night,  but  I  think  a  good  many  come  only  for 

the  tea.  I  am  serving  it  weaker  now  .  I  am  glad  to  know 

that  you  are  speaking  so  much  for  charity.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
all  to  the  good  on  the  day  of  judgment." 


Business  As  Usual 

BY  MARGARET  WEBSTER 


CARNIVAL  FOR  BRITAIN"  .  .  .  that  is  right.  That 
is  how  they  would  want  it,  I  believe;  not  mourning 
for  Britain,  nor  pleading  for  Britain,  nor  solemn  ceremonial; 
but  Carnival,  here  in  New  York  where  a  million  windows 
still  blaze  with  light  against  the  unthreatening  sky,  for 
Britain. 


A  friend  of  mine  escaped  from  Dunkirk.  As  he  swam  for 
the  nearest  ship,  through  the  curtain  of  explosions  and 
flying  steel,  he  became  aware  of  two  other  steel-helmeted 
heads,  churning  through  the  smoke  and  oil-covered  sea  be- 
side him.  From  beneath  one  of  them  issued  the  familiar 
clipped  drawl  of  a  Guards'  Officer.  "But,  my  DEAR,"  said 
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the  steel  hat  to  its  companion,  and  paused  for  an  instant  as 
a  bomb  threw  a  column  of  water  into  the  sky,  "I  never  could 
THINK  why  he  married  her.  I  always  said  she  was  com- 
mon." 

The  glimpses  we  get  of  this  nation,  fighting  for  its  life, 
no  single  member  of  it  securely  assured  of  living  from  any 
one  hour  to  the  next,  do  not  indicate  any  great  solemnity. 
My  cousin,  taking  refuge  in  a  strange  and  very  flimsy  air 
raid  shelter,  became  fascinated  by  the  spectacle  of  a  small 
East  End  child,  absorbed  in  a  tuppence-coloured  edition  of 
"Tarzan  of  the  Apes."  Its  mother  kept  on  glancing  at  it  in 
an  irritated  way,  as  the  shelter  shook  with  each  explosion 
and  the  child  never  so  much  as  lifted  an  eye  from  the  en- 
chanted pages.  At  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  gave 
her  offspring  an  impatient  dig  in  the  ribs.  "Oh,  fer  Gawd's 
sake,  give  over,"  said  she,  "and  pay  attention  ter  the  air 
raid." 

The  theatre,  it  seems,  does  not  pay  undue  attention  to 
the  air  raids.  From  the  twice-bombed  Drury  Lane,  concert 
parties  are  sent  out  continuously,  sometimes  as  many  as 
seven  in  a  day  from  the  hospital  section  alone.  Up  in  Lan- 
cashire the  Old  Vic  organization,  driven  from  both  its  Lon- 
don homes,  sends  out  two  play  repertory  companies,  two 
opera  companies,  and  its  famous  ballet,  still  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world.  One  of  the  companies,  headed  by  Sybil  Thorn- 
dike  and  Lewis  Casson,  tours  "Macbeth"  among  the  much- 
bombed  mining  villages  of  South  Wales,  thirty-seven  places 
in  ten  weeks,  mostly  in  miners'  welfare  halls.  A  girl  in  the 


company  writes  that  she  is  playing  Donalbain,  the  Third 
Witch,  Young  Macduff  and  the  Gentlewoman,  and  adds  "so 
you  see,  it's  all  most  enjoyable."  Shakespeare  is  done  every 
noon  in  the  centre  of  London.  The  entirety  "Hamlet"  packs 
the  place. 

When  I  was  a  child  we  had  another  war.  It  was,  by  com- 
parison, quite  a  little  war.  But  aeroplanes  contrived  to 
drop  a  few  bombs.  They  dropped  them  around  where  I  lived; 
we  would  find  bricks  nicked  out  of  the  walls  and  windows 
broken,  and  pieces  of  shrapnel  on  the  roof.  I  remember 
thinking  that  it  was  all  quite  exciting.  I  remember  that  we 
sat  in  improvised  shelters  on  the  lower  floors  of  the  build- 
ing, played  guessing  games,  till  the  Boy  Scouts  rode  through 
the  streets  on  bicycles,  blowing  little  tin  trumpets  which 
signified  "All  clear,  All  clear!"  I  remember  that  everybody 
looked  rather  funny,  wrapped  in  blankets,  with  a  hang-over 
of  curlers  in  the  hair.  It's  not  so  funny,  in  1941,  as  it  was 
to  a  child  in  1917.  Even  the  children  do  not  find  it  funny, 
in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  Tarzan.  But  we,  here,  can  still 
rejoice.  We  can  rejoice  that  our  kinsmen,  speaking  our 
language,  thinking  our  thoughts,  can  confront  death  with 
courage,  and  a  high  heart.  We  can  still  hold,  as  they  would 
wish  us  to  hold,  Carnival  For  Britain.  We  can  still  hope 
that  no  future  generation  of  children  need  ever  confront 
death,  as  our  generation  did,  however  lightly,  as  this  gen- 
eration is  doing,  however  seriously.  We  can  still  help  to  free 
the  children  of  the  world  forever  from  the  fear  of  "the 
terror  that  walketh  in  darkness."  We  can  still  keep  alight 
the  lighted  windows  of  the  world. 


Salute  to  Actors 

BY  PEGGY  WOOD 


ONE  of  the  deepest  concerns  in  my  heart  about  England 
and  the  air  raids  is  the  fate  of  theater  folk.  What  are 
they  doing?  Is  there  any  work  for  them?  And  if  so,  where? 
Letters  tell  me  that  the  little  Windmill  Theater  in  London, 
with  its  non-stop  variety  show,  has  kept  to  its  policy  and 
never  closed.  One  from  Lilian  Braithwaite  says  that  Farjeon 
has  opened  a  new  revue  with  playing  hours  from  ten  in  the 
morning  on,  and  Ivor  Novello  writes  he  is  in  the  provinces 
with  a  full  "Drury  Lane  Company"  of  100  in  his  musical 
piece,  "The  Dancing  Years".  He  adds  that  the  people  are 
hungry  for  shows  and  pack  the  theaters,  bombs  or  no  bombs, 
but  also  admits  that  tours  and  bookings  are  badly  disrupted 
with,   as  he  says,   11,000  theater  workers  jobless.   "But  I 


would  not  be  away  from  England,"  he  declares,  "for  10,000 
a  week."  And  I  suspect  he  meant  pounds. 

I  think  the  most  living  proof  of  friendship  ever  offered  me 
came  the  other  day  in  a  letter  from  Lady  Askwith,  in  whose 
house  I  have  lived,  and  whose  daughter  is  my  dearest  friend. 

From  London  amid  the  shambles  of  her  neighborhood,  this 
busy,  active,  warm-hearted  woman  of  over  seventy,  wrote: 
"You  are  'family'  to  us,  and  I  wish  you  were  here!" 

"I  wish  you  were  here!"  I  had  been  wishing  they  were  all 
here  in  this  country,  but  I  don't  any  more;  not  after  that  mes- 
sage and  Ivor's  letter. 

Of  course,  many  of  our  profession  have  joined  up  in  the 
army  or  navy  or  home  forces,  but  surely  there  must  be  hun- 
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dreds  of  older  actors,  character  actors  and  young  chorus  girls, 
who  have  neither  work  in  the  theater  nor  training  for  war 
work.  These  are  the  air-raid  victims  I  should  like  to  see  helped 
by  some  of  the  proceeds  of  tonight's  benefit. 

The  bombs  may  have  altered  the  London  I  knew  and  re- 
member, but  a  letter  from  C.  B.  Cochran  sounds  a  note  of 
cheer.  "I  still  have  my  Bond  Street  office,"  he  writes,  "for  the 
simple  reason  that  my  landlord  won't  release  me.  Also,  with 
the  Guildhall  and  other  landmarks  obliterated  C.  B.  C.'s 
office  is  becoming  one  of  the  few  remaining  sights  of  Lon- 
don." 

With  that  office  still  functioning  or  even  still  standing 
when  all  this  is  over,  we  can  hope  for  theater  activity  of  some 
sort. 

But  let  us  not  be  too  sentimental;  the  real  truth  is  that  even 


if  Bond  Street  and  Shaftsbury  Avenue,  the  Ivy  Restaurant 
and  the  Old  Vic  are  reduced  to  rubble,  somebody  or  group  of 
somebodies  will  find  a  market  square  and  the  tail  of  a  cart, 
some  actors  and  some  plays,  and  the  theater  will  go  on.  In 
the  meantime  we  in  America  are  privileged  to  enjoy  our- 
selves in  air-conditioned  palaces,  both  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  footlights,  while  those  in  Britain  dare  to  snatch  entertain- 
ment or  dare  to  provide  it  under  circumstances  almost  impos- 
sible to  imagine. 

I  would  not  minimize  the  efforts  of  others  who  face  the 
same  dangers  with  equal  courage  but  my  especial  interest  lies 
with  my  fellow-workers.  I'm  worried  about  them.  And  so  I 
trust  this  expression  of  concern  for  all  air-raid  victims  will 
not  fail  to  include  a  separate  salute  to  the  actors!  For  they  are 
"family." 
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AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  IS 

ON  THE  MARCH 

*         *  ★ 


THERE  is  a  quality  of  character  that 
reflects  itself  in  the  performance 
of  free  men.  And  that  quality,  we  feel 
confident,  can  be  depended  on  during 
the  difficult  days  ahead. 

It  is  that  same  quality  on  which 
we  have  called  in  pioneering  new 
standards,  in  developing  original 
processes,  in  meeting  those  constantly 
increasing  demands  which  has  en- 
abled us  to  consistently  serve  Amer- 
ica's great  automotive  industry. 

And  through  this  consistent  and 
steadily  growing  service,  our  organ- 


ization can  report  itself  now  ready 
to  meet  the  new  demands  that  may 
come  from  the  present  emergency — 
the  like  of  which  has  never  before 
faced  a  free  people.  In  step  with 
America's  greatest  industry,  we  are 
now,  as  always,  "on  the  march." 


METAL  MANUFACTURING  DIVISION 
OF 

USL  BATTERY  CORPORATION 

Subsidiary  of 
THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 


AUTO-LITE 


23  DIVISIONS  .  .  .  MORE  THAN  400  AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS 
AND  APPLIANCES  .  .  .  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  INDEPENDENT 
MANUFACTURER    OF    AUTOMOTIVE    ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
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GONE  WITH  THE  WIND" 
"REBECCA" 
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'THE     HONOUR     OF     YOUR  PRESENCE' 


Yardlev  products  for  America  are  created  in  England  and  finished  in  the  V.  S.  A. 
from  the  Original  English  Formulae,  combining  imported  and  domestic  ingredients 


To  match  the  courteous  formality  of  the  invitation  ...  to  do  justice  to  your  lavish 

costume,  and  credit  to  yourself  .  .  .  choose  "Bond  Street,"  brilliant  attendant  perfume.  Its  air 

regal  grace,  and  well-bred  distinction,  proclaims  the  honour  of  your  presence 

in  a  most  lordly  manner.  A  captivating  fragrance  .  .  .  one  that  is  acclaimed  throughout  the 

world.  .  .  .  "Bond  Street"  may  be  obtained  in  sealed  packages  at  Yardley,  620  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  and  at  all  finer  shops  .  .  .  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8.50,  Si 3.50. 
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The  Committee  Wishes  to  Thank 


The  Artists 

Mr.  W.  G.  Van  Schmus  and  the  entire  personnel  of  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
The  members  of  the  Musicians'  Union 

The  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Theatrical  Employees 

Mr.  Leon  Leonidoff  and  the  entire  technical  staff  of  Radio  City  Music  Hall 

Mr.  Erno  Rapee  and  members  of  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Symphony  Orchestra 

Lewis  Allen,  Harry  Howell,  Paul  Porter,  Harold  Wolf  and  Henry  Ephron 

Mr.  Dan  Golenpaul 

Mrs.  Jane  Goodwin 

Brooks  Costume  Company  and  Eaves  Costume  Company 

The  Marie  Harriman  Galleries 

Mr.  Stephen  Bowen 

Mr.  Peter  Arno 

Mr.  Alan  Corelli 

Mr.  Alfred  Stern 

Dr.  Woodruff  Law  Post  and  the  Color  Guard  of  the  British  Great  War  Veterans  of 
America 

Pipe  Major  Andrew  Grieve  and  the  Yonkers  Kiltie  Band 

Mr.  Max  Meth 

Mr.  F.  Austin  Walter 

The  English  Speaking  Union 

Bobbins  Music  Corporation 

The  NEW  YORKER 

CUE 

The  New  York  Theatre  Program  Corp. 

Fox  Movietone  News 

News  of  the  Day 

Pathe  News 

Universal  Newsreel 

John  E.  Meyer 

Artcraft  Lithographing  and  Printing  Company 
The  major  picture  companies 
Bruno  Maine 
National  Screen  Service 
The  Press 

Col.  J.  R.  Kilpatrick 

Mrs.  Martin  Beck  and  Mr.  Louis  Letito 

The  Theatre  Ticket  Brokers 

The  Publishers'  Association  of  New  York 

Night  Illuminations 

Mr.  John  Powers 

Pace  Press  (Mr.  Julius  Briskie) 

We  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  kind  cooperation  of  the 
above  who  have  given  unsparingly  of  their  time  and  effort  to  assure  the 
complete  success  of  this  "CARNIVAL  FOR  BRITAIN." 
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This  space  subscribed  by  member  stores  of 

The  Uptown  Retail 
Guild,  Inc. 

of  the 
City  of  New  York 

Exclusive  shops  devoted  to  fashion 
as  an  art  and  quality  as  a  creed 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN 


BONWIT  TELLER 


HATTIE  CARNEGIE 


JAY-THORPE 


McCUTCHEON'S 


MILGRIM 


SAKS-FIFTH  AVENUE 


THE  TAILORED  WOMAN 


AT  THE 


StRwrts 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  55th  STREET   •   NEW  YORK 


THE  IRIDIUM  ROOM 

presents 

The  St.  Regis  Ice  Frolic  featuring  Dor- 
othy Lewis  and  Bob  and  Jack  Heasley 
with  Hazel  Franklin— Hal  Saunders 
and  his  orchestra.  Theatre  dinner,  dinner, 
supper,  dancing. 

At  Cocktail  Hour      For  Luncheon 


The  famous  King  Cole 
Bar,  and  The  Iridium 
Room  Cocktail  Lounge 
with  music  by  Jules 
Landc  and  ensemble. 


The  Iridium  Room 
and  the  Oak  Room — 
also  specially  planned 
men's  luncheons  in 
the  King  Cole  Bar. 


The  ST.  REGIS  SHOP 

Just  east  of  the  main  lobby  of  the  hotel. 
A  wide  range  of  presents  suitable  for  all 
occasions. 

The  ST.  REGIS  TOBACCO  SHOP 

At  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  of  the  hotel.  A 

choice  selection  of  smokers'  requisites  and 
fine  tobaccos. 

Both  shops  operand  I)  St.  Regu  under  supemston  of 

MM  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


Edwin  HTompkins,  inc. 

Hew  XJork 
i  &ast  jjtk  Street 
Tel.  PLAZA  5723-4 

{Paris 
26  {Place  \Jendome 
Tel.  OPERA  16-16 
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Compliments 

Arthur  H.  Lee  &  Sons,  inc. 
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Air  Features 

274  PARK  AVENUE 


It  is  with  extreme  pleasure 
that  we  join  those  who  are 
working  to  mahe  this  cause 
a  success 


WILSON  DISTILLING  CO.,  INC. 
BRISTOL,  PA. 
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The  Committee  wishes  to  thank  the 
following  for  their  generous  donations 

Arthur  Ackerman  &  Son  Gallery,  50  East  57th  Street 
Bignou  Art  Gallery,  32  East  57th  Street 
Mortimer  Brandt  Gallery,  50  East  57th  Street 
Clapp  &  Graham  Co.,  514  Madison  Avenue 
Carroll  Carstairs,  11  East  57th  Street 
Durand-Ruel,  Inc.,  12  East  57th  Street 
French  Art  Galleries,  Inc.,  51  East  57th  Street 

Cesar  de  Hauke,  5  East  57th  Street 
Harlow  Keppel  &  Co.,  Inc.,  670  Fifth  Avenue 

Knoedler  &  Co.,  14  East  57th  Street 
John  Levy  Galleries,  Inc.,  11  East  57th  Street 
Julius,  Lowy,  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Avenue 
Pierre  Matisse  Gallery,  51  East  57th  Street 
William  Macbeth  Gallery,  11  East  57th  Street 
Alice  Marks,  6  East  52nd  Street 
Newhouse  Galleries,  15  East  57th  Street 
Perls,  Inc.,  32  East  58th  Street 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.,  30  East  57th  Street 
Frank  K.  Rehn,  683  Fifth  Avenue 
E.  &  A.  Silberman  &  Co.,  32  East  57th  Street 
Arnold  Seligmann  Key  &  Co.,  1 1  East  52nd  Street 
Sporting  Gallery  &  Bookshop,  Inc.,  38  East  52nd  Street 
Staiger  &  May,  Inc.,  655  Fifth  Avenue 
Stairs  &  Co.,  Inc.,  59  East  57th  Street 
Valentine  Gallery,  Inc.,  16  East  57th  Street 
Wildenstein  Gallery,  19  East  64th  Street 
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KATHARINE  EDRNELL 
GUTHRIE  McELINTIE 


(^omp  liments 
of 


HENRI  BENDEL 


10  West  57th  Street 


il andard  and  liiali  ethic* 
will  alwaiji  prevail  in   tke  end 


Max  Schling,  Inc. 

765  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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It  seems  one  of  them  called  the  other  one  a  jerk  or  a  twerp  or  something. 


Compliments  of 


HOWARD  LINDSAY  and  RUSSE  CROUSE 
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C^ompiimenti 


of 


CHARLTON  &  CD. 


7L14  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


C^oinpliinenti 


4 

Carlin  Comforts,  Inc. 


10  East  50th  Street 


New  York  City 


DAY  TUTTLE  and  RICHARD  SKINNER 

presenting 


II 


"Charley's  Aunt 

by  Brandon  Thomas 


in  its  fifth  mirthful  month 
with 

JOSE  FERRER 

Arthur  Margetson   •   Nedda  Harrigan 
Reynolds  Denniston 

CORT  THEATRE 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 


MRS.  MARTIN  SAPORTAS 
MISS  MARY  CRIBBIN 


LILY  SAPORTAS 


INCORPORATED 


/<?eaJif  -  to  -  lAJear  <Lj£)re55e5 

SPORT      ::     AFTERNOON      ::  EVENING 


TELEPHONE: 
PLAZA  3-4656 
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501     MADISON  AVENUE 
At  52nd  Street 

NEW  YORK 
Wlckersham  2-4450 


WThe 

monoorammed  -handcuff 

Smash   Hit  of  1941! 

YOU'VE  never  seen  a  bracelet  so  massive  or  so  stunning  in 
your  life!  Your  own  initials  brilliantly  burnished  on  18K 
satin  gold  or  silver  plate  ...  So  huge  —  but  a  new  process 
makes  it  light  on  the  arm.  Attracts  admiring  comment  from 
men  and  women  alike!  Individually  custom-made  —  delivery 
in  seven  days. 

With  oAny  Two  Initials  Price  $5 

ON    SALE  AT 

MIDTOWN   JAY  THORPE 

DOWNTOWN  BEST  &  CO. 

UPTOWN   GERLOU 

NEW  JERSEY  L.  BAMBERGER  &  CO. 

and  better  stores  everywhere  ...  or  order  direct  from 
ACCESSOCRAFT  '  389  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


Bed  WiiL 


to  the 

British  War  Relief 
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OSCAR  SERLIN 

PRESENTS 

CLARENCE  DAY'S 

"LIFE  WITH  FATHER" 

Made  into  a  Play  by 

Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel  Crouse 

Staged  by 
BERTAIGNE  WINDUST 

Settings  and  Costumes  by 
STEWART  CHANEY 

New  York — Empire  Theatre 
Chicago — Blackstone  Theatre 
Boston — Civic  Repertory  Theatre 


MANAGEMENT 
SALES 

RENTALS 

APPRAISALS 

MORTGAGE  SERVICING 
INSURANCE 


Six  conveniently  located  offices  cover 
New  York  Real  Estate  in  all  its  branches. 

DOWNTOWN  67  Wall  Street 

MIDTOWN  22  East  40th  Street 

UPTOWN  14  East  47th  Street 

EAST  SIDE  102  First  Street  near  1st  Avenue 

WEST  SIDE   2095  Broadway  at  73rd  Street 

HARLEM  2146  Seventh  Avenue  at  127th  Street 


BROWN. 
.WHEELOCK, 
HARRIS. 
STEVENS. 


V7th  unci  IHth  Century 

Engltflli  Jfiurtutur? 

PORCELAIN  AND  SILVER 
PANELLED  ROOMS 
ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS 
WORKS  OF  ART 


\ernay 


19  EAST  54TH  STREET       •       NEW  YORK 


IF  IT'S  A 


B.  G.  DESYLVA  MUSICAL 


It's  the  Hit  of  Broadway 


LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 


IMPEBIAL  THEATBE 


"PANAMA  HATTIE 

46TH  ST.  THEATBE 
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Credit  Answers  the  Call 
to  Service 


Surely,  steadily,  the  power  of  this  nation 
to  defend  itself  emerges  from  the  "prepar- 
ation" stage;  great  planes,  sturdy  tanks, 
new  warships,  modern  arms  begin  to  pour 
from  the  crucibles  of  the  national  effort. 

Less  frequently  headlined,  but  also  a 
necessary  part  of  our  protection,  are  blan- 
kets, drills,  tent  cloth,  heavy  shoes  and 
thousands  of  other  essentials — all  vital  to 
a  fully  prepared,  fully  equipped  America. 

Behind  this  gigantic  effort  a  great  army 


of  credit  dollars  is  mobilized,  assuring 
industry  of  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  huge  national  defense 
program.  Today,  credit  answers  this  call 
to  service  at  costs  to  the  borrower  lower 
than  ever  before  in  the  nation's  history. 

The  Chase,  aware  of  the  importance 
of  every  branch  of  industry  to  a  produc- 
tive and  united  nation,  is  cooperating  in 
vigorous  measure  in  the  financing  of  de- 
fense in  its  varied  phases. 


THE  CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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"Here's  the 
Low -Down 


— says 


"ON  SMOKING  PLEASURE 
WITHOUT  PENALTIES" 

In  Philip  Morris  you  enjoy  the 
taste  and  aroma  of  the  world's  finest 
tobaccos — unmarred  by  throat  ir- 
ritation— superiority  recognized  by 
eminent  medical  authorities!  So — 
Call  for  Philip  Morris — now 


m,   *  IMF 


CALL 
FOR 


PHILIP  MORRIS 


America's  Finest  Cigarette 


WITH  THE  BEST  WISHES 
OF  THE 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 


ij^j  IT  1 


